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THE RELATION OF THE TIMAEUS TO PLATO’S 
LATER DIALOGUES.* 


For a long time now most Platonic scholars have agreed that 
the Timaeus and its sequel, the unfinished Critias, belong to the 
last group of Plato’s writings, that except for the Laws and 
possibly the Philebus they are in fact the latest of his works. 
Some three years ago, however, an English scholar, Mr. G. E. L. 
Owen, published an article in which he professed to undermine 
this currently prevailing opinion and to prove that the Timaeus 
and Critias were designed by Plato as “the crowning work 
of the Republic group” and were composed before the group 
of so-called “critical dialogues,” the Parmenides, Theaetetus, 
Sophist, and Politicus, before the Cratylus (which he thinks 
also belongs to this group), long before the Philebus (on the 
relative lateness of which he holds to the current orthodoxy), 
and even before the Phaedrus (which he would place somewhere 
between the Timaeus and “ the critical group ”).’ There is little 


*This is the text of a lecture which was delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in April of 1956. Except for the footnotes here added and one 
or two changes in the phrasing it is here printed exactly as it was 
delivered. In this form it is part of a more detailed study of the 
subject which the author is preparing for publication; but, taken to- 
gether with the articles mentioned in the notes and one dealing with 
Timaeus 38 A 8—B 5 now published in the volume of J. H.8. (LXXVII 
[1957], Part I) dedicated to Sir David Ross, it covers what the author 
believes to be all the major arguments that prompted the investigation. 

*G, E. L. Owen, “The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues,” 
Classical Quarterly, N.S. III = XLVII (1953), pp. 79-95. Hereafter 
referred to as simply “ Owen.” 
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or nothing under the sun that is entirely new in Platonic 
scholarship. The opinion that the Timaeus is one of Plato’s 
latest works is much older than the arguments that established 
the modern orthodoxy in this matter—it is in fact at least as 
old as Plutarch;* and Mr. Owen’s arguments against it also 
ure not so novel as he appears to have believed.* Whereas such 
arguments had hitherto attracted little attention, however, there 
are clear indications that now, especially in England and among 
younger scholars, the case as presented by Mr. Owen is coming 
to be more and more widely accepted as established.* This would 
be reason enough, it seems to me, to subject it as soon as possible 
to the test of an exhaustive and critical examination. 

Such an examination (with all the details of which I shall 
not try your forbearance) shows, I believe, that Mr. Owen’s 
arguments do not have the cogency claimed for them and do 
not support the conclusion to which he thinks they inevitably 


* Plutarch, Solon, chap. 32: Plato’s work on the Critias was cut short 
by death. This may be only an inference drawn from the unfinished 
state of the dialogue, but it implies that Plutarch too supposed the 
Timaeus to be one of Plato’s last writings. 

Cf. for example F. Tocco (Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, II 
[1894], pp. 391-469) who, like Owen, contended that the Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus must all be later than the 
Timaeus. O. Apelt held that the 7imaeus must have been written before 
the Sophist but at the beginning of Plato’s latest period, long after the 
Parmenides (ef. Platons Dialoge Timaios und Kritias [1919], p. 20; 
Platonische Aufsitze [1912], p. 268, note 1 [first published in 1895], 
etc.). Even earlier D. Peipers (Ontologia Platonica [1883]) had placed 
the Timaeus and Critias immediately after the Republic and before the 
Euthydemus and Cratylus as well as before the “critical group”; 
Teichmiiller in his writings from 188] to 1884 placed the Timaeus 
before the Philebus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Laws (in that 
chronological order); and Susemihl (Woch. fiir klass. Philologie, I 
[1884], cols. 513-524; ef. his Neue plat. Forschungen [1898]) contended 
that after the Republic the chronological order of composition was 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, Philebus, Laws—in 
which the special interest lies in the place assigned to the Parmenides 
after all the works except the Philebus and Laws and in the placing of 
both the Cratylus and the Theaetetus before the Symposium, Phaedo, 
Republic, and Timaeus. Cf. M. Schanz, Hermes, XXI (1886), pp. 489- 
459 (especially pp. 446 and 454-455). 

‘Cf. e.g. John Gould, The Development of Plato’s Ethics (1955), 
p. 202, note 3; D. W. Hamlyn, Philosophical Quarterly, V (1955), Pp. 
290, note 3. 
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lead. It does not, of course, give positive and ineluctable proof 
that the Timaeus and Critias are the latest of Plato’s writings 
except for the Laws or the Laws and the Philebus. The evi- 
dence at our disposal does not suffice for a rigorous demonstra- 
tion of any such exact relative chronology. It does, however, in 
my opinion suffice to show 1) that they belong to the latest 
group of dialogues and so are later than the Theaetetus and the 
Parmenides, 2) that they may be and probably are later than 
the Sophist and the Politicus, and 3) that, even if they were in 
fact written before the Sophist and Politicus, Mr. Owen’s argu- 
ments do not prove the fact nor would the fact make the dif- 
ference that he thinks it does to the correct interpretation of 
Plato’s thought. 


The generally accepted opinion concerning the relative chron- 
ology of the Timaeus seemed to have been confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt by the results of stylometric studies. Owen 
attacks the assumptions and procedure of those who have ap- 
plied this method to the study of Plato’s writings; and, reject- 
ing its results, he appeals instead to a study of the clausulae in 
the late dialogues by L. Billig, who concluded that the rhythms 
occurring at the end of sentences in the Timaeus prove this 
work to have been composed earlier than the Politicus and what 
he calls “the digression” in the Sophist.2 Many of Owen’s 
criticisms of the stylometrists are well founded, and have often 
been made before. The more sober practitioners of the method 
have themselves criticized the shortcomings of the pioneer, Camp- 
bell, and the mechanical procedure and excessive claims of Luto- 
slawski and of von Arnim in his later work in this field.® 

The criterion upon which Owen relies is open to equally severe 
criticism, however. Not to mention the more general difficul- 
ties that have been raised with regard to the determination of 
prose-rhythm,’ Billig’s procedure, which Owen adopts, based as 
it is upon the assumption that the final syllable is indifferent, 
goes counter to Aristotle’s statement concerning clausulae and 


5 Journal of Philology, XXXV (1920), pp. 225-256. 

°E.g. H. Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp. 
33-44; C. Ritter, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CLXXXVII (1921), pp. 130- 
134 and 170-183. 

* Cf. e.g. G. Ammon, Philol. Woch., XL (1920), cols. 242 and 248-249. 
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to the evidence of Plato’s own usage; * and this by itself justi- 
fies the scepticism concerning Billig’s statistics and his infer- 
ences from them which had been expressed more than twenty 
years before they were resuscitated by Owen.°® Moreover, Billig’s 
statistics in themselves prove that his method is not a safe guide 
to the relative chronology of the writings. They profess to show 
that the clausulae of Sophist 236 C—260 A are approximately 
those of the Politicus, while the clausulae of the parts of the 
Sophist that precede and follow this section are akin to those of 
the Timaeus. From this Billig inferred that Sophist 236 C— 
260 A was written much later than the rest of the dialogue and 
was then inserted into that earlier work. But, in the first place, 
Plato himself clearly indicates that this so-called “ digression ” 
ends not at 260 A, as Billig’s statistics require it to do, but four 
Stephanus pages later at 264 B,?° and the references in the 
Politicus *' to this same “ digression ” prove that it was from the 
first an integral part of the Sophist. In the second place, by 
Billig’s criterion we could as easily prove that the myth of the 
Politicus must have been composed much earlier than the rest 
of that work, for the incidence of the supposedly late clausulae 
in this myth is exceeded by their incidence in the rest of this 
dialogue by a larger proportion than that which is taken to 
prove the bulk of the Sophist to be earlier than its “ digression ” 
and scarcely exceeds their incidence in this so-called “ early ” 
bulk of the Sophist itself.12 Furthermore, anyone who does 
accept Billig’s statistics as proof that the Timaeus is earlier than 
the digression of the Sophist, should in consistency assert that 


8 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1409 A 9-21; A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of 
Antique Prose-Rhythm (1918), pp. 62-64, 191, 221. 

° Cf. P. Friedliinder, Platon, II (1930), p. 672, note 1. 

10Cf. Sophist 264C 1ff., 264D 3ff.; and H. Bonitz, Platonische 
Studien® (1886), pp. 178-179. 

11 Politicus 284 B-C, 286 B-C. 

#8 According to Billig (p. 241) the clausulae supposedly favored in 
the late style constitute 48.8% in the rest of the Sophist as against 
65.8% in the digression, a difference of 17%. In the Politicus as a 
whole he calculates them at 70.7%; but in the myth (268 D 8—274 E 4) 
I find that they constitute scarcely 52%, more than 18% below his 
average for the whole dialogue, 13.8% below his figure for the digres- 
sion of the Sophist, and only 3.2% above that for the bulk of the 
Sophist excluding the digression. 
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the Parmenides in turn is earlier than the Timaeus, since the 
incidence of these clausulae in the former, whether the whole 
of the dialogue or only the first part is considered, is appre- 
ciably lower than it is in the Timaeus.** To admit this, how- 
ever, would cancel the significance that Owen sees in his revised 
chronology. 

Billig is not the only scholar who has attempted to determine 
the relative chronology of Plato’s works by means of a statistical 
study of prose-rhythm. Besides Kaluscha,’* to whose earlier 
article both Billig and Owen refer, there are the elaborate studies 
of A. W. De Groot,’® whose work is not mentioned by Owen. 
His analysis and his statistics differ from those of Billig in 
several significant ways; and, if his percentages of the clausulae 
favored and avoided are accepted as a chronological criterion, 
the Timaeus is definitely later than the Parmenides, almost as 
certainly later than the Sophist, and possibly later than the 
Politicus. According to this criterion, moreover, the Critias, of 
which Billig takes no account and for which De Groot gives 
separate percentages, would be the last of all Plato’s composi- 
tions excepting just possibly Books ITI, V, and VI of the Laws. 
If the Critias was written immediately after the Timaeus, how- 
ever, as Owen assumes it was,’® it should for the purpose of such 


13 Billig does not consider the Parmenides at all; but according to 
Owen (p. 80, note 3) the rhythms dominant from the digression of the 
Sophist onwards total 38.1% in the first part of the Parmenides (my 
own count gives 37.5% for Parmenides 126 A—137 C 3) against Billig’s 
45.6% for the Timaeus. For the whole of the Parmenides Kaluscha’s 
figures would yield a little less than 37% (Wiener Studien, XXVI 
[1904], p. 196). Kaluscha did in fact conclude (pp. 202-204) that, while 
the Timaeus and Critias antedate the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, the 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides belong to an earlier period in 
which Plato took little heed of terminal rhythm, 

™W. Kaluscha, Wiener Studien, XXVI (1904), pp. 191-204. His 
work is criticized by De Groot, Handbook (see note 15 infra), pp. 68-69, 
123, 149. 

1° 4 Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (Groningen, 1918) and Der 
antike Prosarhythmus I (Groningen, 1921). 

* Owen, pp. 90-94. This is the prevailing opinion, and it is strongly 
supported by Timaeus 27 A-B and Critias 106 A-B (cf. P. Friedlinder, 
Platon, II, p. 602 and L, Stefanini, Platone, TI, p. 225, n. 1); but not 
even this obvious connection has gone unchallenged: ef. Wilamowitz, 
Platon, I (1920), p. 592 and II (1919), pp. 256-257; T. G. Rosenmeyer, 
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calculations be treated along with the Timaeus as a single statis- 
tical unit; and this unit, Timaeus-Critias, would according to 
De Groot’s statistics be still more certainly later than the Sophist 
and the Politicus, not to mention the Parmenides, although 
earlier than the Philebus and the Laws. 

If, then, the stylometric methods that Owen rejects have failed 
to prove positively that the Timaeus is later than the Sophist 
and Politicus, the statistical analysis of prose-rhythm to which 
he appeals has so far provided no cogent reason for believing 
that the Timaeus antedates those dialogues and has not even 
suggested that it was composed before the Parmenides. 

There is one stylistic characteristic which, while it does 
not help to determine the relative chronology of the Timaeus, 
Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that all these works were written after the Parmenides. 
This is the incidence of hiatus, which divides all Plato’s writings 
into two distinct groups: in one, consisting of the great majority, 
hiatus occurs on an average ranging from 23.90 times per page 
of the Didot edition in the Phaedrus to 45.97 times per page in 
the Lysis; in the other, comprising only the Laws, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, and Politicus the average ranges from 
6.71 times per page in Laws V (5.85 in the Laws taken as a 
whole) to .44 per page in the Politicus.1* The variations from 
dialogue to dialogue within either one of these groups has no 
absolute chronological significance; but the difference between 
the lowest average in the first group and the highest in the 
second is so great that it must reflect a purposeful change of 
style on Plato’s part and a change made without any gradual 
or tentative transition. It is perfectly clear that he made a 
consistent attempt to avoid hiatus in none of the dialogues of 
the first group and in all those of the second. So much has been 
admitted almost universally ever since Janell’s statistics brought 
conclusive support to the apercu of Blass, as it has also been 


H.S.C.P., LX (1951), p. 303; F. Kluge, De Platonis Critia (1910), 
pp. 261-263. 

17 Cf. W. Janell, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband 
XXVI (1901), pp. 265-336. For the average in the Laws taken as a 
whole ef. C. Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus (1913), p. 51. 
If the pages of formal legislation are discounted, the average for the 
whole of the Laws is only 4.70 per page (Janell, op. cit., p. 306). 
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admitted that the second group, which includes the Laws, must 
be later than the first, in which hiatus is not avoided.*’ 

Owen contends, however, as he must, that this is not a re- 
liable criterion for determining the chronological relation of the 
Timaeus to the Theaetetus or the Parmenides. His arguments 
are two: first, that “nearly all stylometrists” consider the 
Phaedrus to be earlier than the Theaetetus and the Parmenides 
although it displays as they do not “ a striking rarity of hiatus ” ; 
and, second, that the Timaeus is “a ‘conscious tour de force 
of style’ where the carelessness of conversation has no place.” 
The latter point presumably implies that Plato at any time dur- 
ing his life would have avoided hiatus in writing the Timaeus. 
But the Symposium and the Menexenus are equally tours de 
force of style, and in neither of them is hiatus avoided. The 
avoidance of it in the Timaeus (1.17 per page) cannot be ex- 
plained by the subject-matter or the tone of the work; and that 
it was not just an isolated stylistic experiment which Plato then 
abandoned only to adopt again for good after a considerable 
interval is proved by his rigorous adherence to it in the imme- 
diate sequel, the Critias (.80 per page). The first of Owen’s 
arguments is an ignoratio elenchi. No one supposes that the 
dialogues composed without regard to avoidance of hiatus were 
written in the strict order of the diminishing frequency of the 
phenomenon; where there is no such concern, the fluctuations 
of frequency would be the accidental results of other factors 
and so would not themselves be indicative of any chronological 
sequence. It is perfectly consistent, therefore, to contend on 
the basis of other criteria that the Phaedrus, in which hiatus 
appears on an average of 23.90 times per page, antedates other 
dialogues in which it appears more frequently and at the same 
time to hold that the great difference in respect of this stylistic 


*® Among scholars who had maintained a sceptical reserve with regard 
to the claims of stylometry see on the criterion of hiatus O. Apelt 
(Philol. Woch., XXII [1902], cols. 321-323), B. L. Gildersleeve (A.J. P., 
XXII [1901], pp. 348-349), M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit [1913], 
p. 356), and Cornford, Hackforth, and Skemp cited by Owen, p. 80, 
n. 7. Among others cf, especially H. Raeder (Platons Philosophische 
Entwickelung [1905], pp. 41-43), C. Ritter (Platon, I [1910], p. 238), 
J. Chevalier (La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote [1915], pp. 220- 
221), M. Wundt (Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, IV [1949], 
pp. 32-34). 
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characteristic between the first group and the second implies the 
chronological priority of all the former to any of the latter. 
Only by refraining from comparison with this second group can 
Owen say with any show of plausibility that there is a “ striking 
rarity of hiatus” in the Phaedrus.'® The incidence in this 
dialogue (23.90 per page) is, to be sure, lower than in any 
other work of the first group and only a little more than half 
as frequent as it is in the Parmenides (44.10 per page) ; but 
it is very little lower than in the Menexenus (28.19 per page), 
where its frequency struck Cicero as worthy of special remark,”° 
and the relatively less frequent occurrence of hiatus in these 
two works has been convincingly explained as the incidental 
by-product of other stylistic characteristics which they share.” 
What is significant, however, is the great gap between the 
Phaedrus and all the works of the second group. In the Lysis, 
where the incidence of hiatus is highest, its frequency is less 
than twice what it is in the Phaedrus, whereas in the Phaedrus 
it is more than four times what it is in the Laws as a whole and 
more than twenty times what it is in the Timaeus; and, taken 
absolutely, the difference between the incidence in the Phaedrus 
and that in any work of the second group is far greater than 
the difference between that in the Phaedrus and that in the 
Symposium, the Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Cratylus. It 
is clear that the Phaedrus, like the Menexenus, belongs to the 
first group, not the second. Its relatively low frequency of 
hiatus, which is not remotely an approximation to the Isocratean 
canon, does not even justify its assignment to a special position 
chronologically intermediate between the two groups and cer- 


2° Owen borrowed the phrase from Blass (Attische Beredsamkeit, II’, 
p. 458), who applied it specifically to the dialogic parts of the Phaedrus 
in comparison with the Symposium and the Republic but who pro- 
ceeded immediately to stress the far greater avoidance of hiatus in the 
second group, a qualification concerning which Owen maintains a dis- 
creet silence, 

20 Cicero, Orator, xliv, 151. 

*1Cf. M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdezeit, p. 356); A. W. De Groot 
(Handbook, pp. 75-82), and C. Barwick (De Platonis Phaedri Tem- 
poribus, pp. 65-66), who shows that the relatively lower frequency of 
hiatus in the Phaedrus is not to be explained as the result of a later 
revision by Plato, the expedient adopted from Blass by Janell (op. cit., 
pp. 307-308) and most recently proposed again as a possibility by M. 
Wundt (op. cit., pp. 54-55). 
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tainly is no argument against the validity of the inference that 
the difference in the incidence of hiatus between the first group 
of works and the second marks a chronological division between 
the two. So the Parmenides, the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and 
the Phaedrus too, whatever their true chronological position in 
the first group may be, cannot be moved below that line of 
division but must all have been composed before any of the 
works in the second; and the Timaeus and Critias, whether 
earlier or later than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus, 
cannot be moved back from the second group, in which these 
dialogues fall, and so must have been written after the Cratylus, 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. 


The eagerness to discover such neutral or objective criteria 
for determining the relative chronology of Plato’s writings, 
which has induced so many scholars to perform the painstaking 
and tedious labor of counting particles, syllabic quantities, and 
occurrence of hiatus in all the Platonic corpus, was prompted 
not by disinterested curiosity in the variations of his style or 
in the details of his literary biography as such but by the desire 
to identify the definitive form of his philosophy and to explain 
as earlier doctrine—subsequently developed, altered, or aban- 
doned—whatever in his other writings might appear to be at 
variance with this. Such is also the reason for Owen’s concern 
with the relative chronology of the Timaeus. The orthodox 
opinion of this chronology is responsible, he believes, for what 
he calls the paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate 
philosophy, paradoxes which he maintains can be resolved simply 
by revising this opinion. By proving that the Timaeus ante- 
dates the Parmenides he hopes, as he says, to “ deliver our inter- 
pretation of the critical dialogues from the shadow of the 
Timaeus,” that is from “the Paradigms.” This “shadow ” cast 


*? The Phaedrus cannot, then, be placed among the latest works of the 
second group, where some scholars have recently sought to place it, 
e.g. E. Hoffmann (Platon [1950], pp. 142 and 144), O. Regenbogen 
(Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia, II, 1 [1950], pp. 198-219), D. J. 
Allan (Philosophy, XXVIII [1953], p. 365), G. J. De Vries (Mnemosyne, 
4 Ser. VI [1953], pp. 40-41). L. Robin, who in 1908 proposed such a 
late position for it, afterwards withdrew this suggestion (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Crit. of Plato and the Academy, p. 426, n. 360). 
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by the doctrine of ideas he thinks must be dispelled “from the 
more sophisticated metaphysics of the Philebus” in order that 
we may “leave the profoundly important late dialogues to their 
own devices.” 

These phrases of Owen’s have their own interest for anyone 
who has followed the fascinating and perplexing history of 
Platonic interpretation, which has been so largely a series of 
insistently charitable efforts on the part of western philosophers 
and their acolytes, each to baptize Plato in his particular faith— 
having shriven him first, of course, by interpreting the heresies 
out of his works. Now, the Analysts of Oxford have succeeded 
to their own satisfaction in reading the dialogues that they call 
“ critical ” as primitive essays in their own philosophical method. 
The author of these works, they feel, they could adopt as their 
worthy precursor, if only he could be absolved of the embarrass- 
ing doctrine of ideas that he elaborated in all its metaphysical 
and epistemological absurdity in the Phaedo, the Symposium, 
the Republic, and the Phaedrus. And can he not be shown to 
have absolved himself of this error? Through the mouth of 
Parmenides, in the first part of the dialogue named for him, 
Plato himself presented a whole list of crushing objections to 
this same doctrine of ideas and represented its champion, 
Socrates, as incapable of rebutting any of them. He must, then, 
obviously have abandoned the doctrine, which he causes to be 
thus criticized; and, at least in the form in which he previously 
held it, it must be absent from the critical dialogues, for these 
are admittedly later than the Parmenides. So in 1939 Professor 
Ryle could assure the readers of Mind that: “It has long been 
recognized that in the whole period which includes the writing 
of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Philebus, 
Plato’s thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed by the pre- 
misses of the Theory of Forms. He attends to the theory on 
occasions but he does so in a dispassionate and critical way.” ** 
Professor Ryle neglected to say by whom this had long been 
recognized ; and, unfortunately for this elegant method of rescu- 
ing Plato from himself, he also forgot that the evidence which 
enabled him to put the dialogues mentioned in a period later 
than the Parmenides had in fact long been recognized by all who 


23 Owen, p. 25 (sub fin.) ; ef. pp. 79 and 82. 
#4 Mind, XLVIIT (1939), p. 315. 
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had gathered and tested it as proving the Timaeus to belong at 
the end of this very period. In the Timaeus, however, that same 
doctrine of ideas, which the critique of the Parmenides is pre- 
sumed to have demolished, is presented as openly and elaborately 
as it ever was before and even more emphatically asserted to be 
true. Dr. Robinson, remembering this, could “ hardly think it 
wise to s*y ” (as Professor Ryle had done) “that Plato did not 
believe in the theory of Forms at this period”; but after this 
politely muted expression of disagreement he proposed a still 
more startling way of saving the late Plato for the Analysts and 
from himself. “ What seems much more probable,” Dr. Robinson 
wrote, “is that he still thought he believed in it, though in his 
active inquiries he was in fact beyond it, and it functioned as a 
theory to be criticized instead of as the rock of salvation it had 
been in his middle period.” *° The second part of this sentence 
suggests that its author had forgotten the Timaeus only a dozen 
lines after he had cited it in evidence against Professor Ryle; 
as to the first part, if we must resort to such an hypothesis at all, 
the victim of self-delusion as to what Plato believed is far less 
likely to have been Plato than Dr. Robinson. It is no wonder 
that the obvious stumbling-block of the Timaeus should obsess, 
as it has always obsessed, those who insist upon banishing the 
doctrine of ideas from Plato’s so-called “critical period” and 
that now one of them should again have resorted to the simple 
and drastic expedient of redating the work and so purging the 
period of it. In order to do this, Owen had to reject the validity 
of the stylistic criteria by which this period itself had originally 
been established ; but, what is more, according to the very stylis- 
tic criterion that he would substitute for those rejected the 
Timaeus ought still to be later than the Parmenides** and 
would therefore still deny the significance that he and the 
Analysts see in the objections to the ideas put into the mouth 
of Parmenides. 


Kven if we disregard all such stylistic criteria, however, and, 
contrary to the evidence of them all, allow Owen to assume 
that the Timaeus did antedate the Parmenides, we shall find 
that he has not thereby succeeded in resolving what he calls the 


7° Richard Robinson, Philosophical Review, LIX (1950), p. 19. 
*8 See note 13 supra. 
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paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate philosophy 
and that he is consequently mistaken in asserting that they 
have been imported by the orthodox opinion concerning the 
chronology of the Timaeus. By “ paradoxes” in this allegation 
he presumably means contradictions attributable to erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s statements. For we must reckon with 
the possibility that Plato even in the ultimate stage of his phi- 
losophy, whatever it was, may in fact have enunciated “ para- 
doxes ” in the sense of propositions which in their logical conse- 
quences are or seem to us to be self-contradictory or inconsistent 
with one another; at least acquaintance with the indubitably 
ultimate expressions of most other philosophers ought to warn 
us against denying the possibility in his case. And, if by “ para- 
doxes ” is meant tenets contrary to the accepted belief of what 
is true, then it must be recognized that the fundamental proposi- 
tions of Plato’s philosophy as enunciated in almost any one of 
his writings are consciously and avowedly paradoxical. 


I 


Among these conscious paradoxes is the proposition that sensi- 
ble phenomena are always involved in becoming and never really 
exist, whereas what really 1s never becomes but is unalterably 
the same and is intelligible but not sensible. With this distinc- 
tion between 76 év dei, yéveow and 76 yyvopevov pev 
bv odS€rore T'imaeus begins his account of the universe.** Now, 
according to Owen the assumption that this doctrinal paradox 
was enunciated by Plato during his “ critical period ” involves 
the exegesis of that period of his thought in an inexplicable 
paradox of interpretation, which can be completely eliminated 
simply by recognizing that the Timaeus was written before and 
not after the Theaetetus, Cratylus, and Parmenides. For Owen 
maintains that the principle of the incompatibility of yeveows 
and ovsia is “ the outcome of the Republic’s muddles about exist- 
ence ” and that it is “ exploded ” in the Theaetetus and Cratylus 
and is “jettisoned in the Laws and its immediate predeces- 
sors.” ** Yet, if there is such a paradox of interpretation as 
Owen has here formulated, the device of redating the Timaeus 


27 Timaeus 27 D 6—28 A 4. 
*8 Owen, pp. 85-86. 
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would not suffice to eliminate it. For one thing, the distinction 
in the Timaeus between yéveows and ovcia to which he objects is 
enunciated again in the Philebus; and, for another, the expres- 
sions which in the late dialogues he cites as evidence that Plato 
had renounced this distinction can all be matched by similar 
expressions in the works that according to Owen antedate its 
renunciation. 

The former of these two objections to his thesis Owen in part 
foresaw and tried to forestall by asserting that “ Philebus 59 A 
and 61 D- are not parallels to the Timaeus disjunction,” be- 
cause according to the latter “ some things change without exist- 
ing,” whereas the Philebus says not this but only that “some 
things exist without changing.” *® This defence fails, however, 
for in Philebus 59 A-B ra yryvopeva Kai yevnoopeva Kai yeyovora 
(A 7-9), which constitute the phenomenal world (ra tov 
koopov tovde—59 A 2), are not only sharply contrasted to ra 
dvra det, which are exclusively identified with real existence 
(58 A 2-3, cf. 59 C 3-4), but it is emphatically said that none 
of them ever was or will be or is at any moment free from 
change (59 B 1-2: xara raird). So the same disjunction be- 
tween what really is and what incessantly becomes with which 
Timaeus begins his account is reasserted at the end of the 
Philebus, where the incessant becoming of all phenomena is 
described in the same terms used of it not only in such so-called 
“pre-critical ” dialogues as the Phaedo* but also in those 
very passages of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus ** in which 
according to Owen it is refuted. The disjunction also occurs 
in an earlier passage of the Philebus and in one of the Sophist, 
both of which are erroneously cited by Owen as evidence that 
Plato had renounced it. The former of these ** is the argu- 
ment that, if pleasure is always yéveows and there is no ovcia 
of it at all, it cannot be the good, for the final cause of yéveors 


*° Owen, p. 85, note 2. 

8° Phaedo 78E 2-5, 79 A 9-10; cf. also Symposium 207D 6-7; Re- 
public 479 A 1-3; 585 C 3-5. 

*\ Cratylus 439 E 1-2; Theaetetus 152 D7—E1. 

*? Philebus 53 C 4—55 A 11 (but this argument really ends at 54D 7; 
54E 1—55 A 11 is a subsidiary argument), On the whole passage cf. 
A. Diés, Philébe (1941), pp. LXII-LXX and my review, A.J. P., LXVIII 
(1947), pp. 232-233. 
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is ovoia, so that there would exist something which is the 
final cause of this becoming and that ovcia, as final cause, not 
the becoming of which it is the cause would have the rank of 
good. Owen apparently thought, as had others before him, that 
in the statement, yéveors otcias evexa yiyverar, is implied the 
termination of process in the existence of its subject. This is 
neither what is said, however, nor what could be meant, for, if 
it were, pleasure in coming to be would become the good and 
the argument would obviously reach a conclusion the opposite 
to that which is stated and intended. As a proof that pleasure 
is not the good this argument may, as Hackforth believes,** be 
meant only tentatively; but those who cite it as evidence of a 
change from Plato’s earlier attitude towards yéveois and ovata 
strangely overlook two significant facts about it: 1) the dis- 
tinction drawn here between final cause and instrumental process 
was employed in a similar fashion as early as the Laches, the 
Gorgias, and the Lysis (and in the Lysis used to prove the exist- 
ence of a real entity different from particular phenomena that 
are merely simulacra of it) ;** and 2), far from rejecting the 
disjunction that make pleasure yéveors without any ovota at all, 
Plato at the end has Socrates reaffirm his gratitude to those from 
whom he professes to have heard the argument based upon it.*° 

Nor is the disjunction disavowec in that passage of the Sophist 
in which “ the friends of the ideas ” are said to subscribe to it 
and which Owen so confidently cites in support of his thesis.*° 
The argument of this notoriously maltreated passage is suc- 
cinctly but exactly the following: The “friends of the ideas ” 
say that the real being of these ideas, which is always unalterably 
the same, and not yéveo.s, which is incessant in its variation, is 
the object of knowledge.** This assertion, however, implies the 
existence of the action of knowing and therefore of intelligence 


33 Plato’s Examination of Pleasure (1945), pp. 105-106. 

84 Cf, Laches 185 D-E, Gorgias 467 C—468 C, Lysis 218 D—220 E (cf. 
218 C 5—D 5, 220 D 8—E 4). 

35 Philebus 54D 4-6. 

86 Sophist 248 A—249 D; Owen (p. 85, note 2 cites only 248 A—249 B). 
On “the friends of the ideas,” introduced in 246 B 6—C 2, see Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 439, note 376; 
and on the whole argument ibid., pp. 437-439. 

37 Sophist 248 A 7-13 and 246 B7—C 2. 
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and life and so of soul, the requisite vehicle of both; and conse- 
quently it implies the existence of vital movement that 1s soul 
and so of real motion.*® This last, of course, is the idea of 
xivnots, Of which the vital motion (i.e. self-motion) is the mani- 
festation. Neither one nor the other is yéveows, which is phe- 
nomenal becoming; the neglect of this fact has been a source 
of multifarious confusion and error in the interpretation not 
only of this passage but of all Plato’s “later” philosophy.* 
There is in the text no hint of the existence of yéveows and noth- 
ing to suggest that the original disjunction of yéveous and ovcia 
should be rejected or even qualified. On the contrary, the argu- 
ment proceeds on the assumption that this disjunction is correct 
and professes to deduce from it—not its contradictory, that 
incessant becoming is also ovaia, but the existence of a non- 
phenomenal motion which is entirely different from yéveous and 
which is implied by the admitted knowability of real being. 
The “friends of the ideas” are asked to recognize that they 
overlook this when they restrict action and affection to yéveors 
alone—not that they are mistaken in making the disjunction of 
yéveors and ovcia; and that this motion, the existence of which 
Plato thought he had here established, is entirely different from 
phenomenal becoming is reémphasized by his statement in con- 
clusion that, if there is to be knowledge, there must exist vois, 
which cannot be immobile, and objects of vots, which are in 
every respect unalterable.*° 

What then of those expressions in the so-called critical dia- 
logues which seem to Owen and have seemed to others before 
him to be incompatible with this disjunction of yéveous and otoia 
and so to give proof that Plato had renounced it when he wrote 
them? In the second part of the Parmenides “becoming” is 


8 Sophist 248 C 11—249B 4. 

°° Cf. De Strycker’s comments in his review of Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato ete., Antiquité Classique, XVIII (1949), p. 105, and Aristotle’s 
Criticism ete., pp. 439-454. 

“ Sophist 249 B 5—D5. The text of B5-6 as printed by Burnet is 
correct and means: “So it turns out that no immobile thing can have 
intelligence of anything anywhere,” i.e. the knowing subject must have 
mobility. Then 249 B 8—C5 gives the second part of the conclusion: 
the objects of knowledge must be immobile. 
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defined as “ participating in being,” ** and in the Sophist “ pro- 
duction ” as “ the bringing into being of anything that formerly 
did not exist.” ** The Philebus speaks of a yéveos eis odciay 
which results in what then is called “ being that has come to be ” 
(yeyevnuéevnv ovoiav), one of the classes into which Socrates here 
divides “ all the entities in the universe ”; ** and in the Politicus 
one kind of measurement is said to be concerned with ris 
yevéoews dvayxaia ovcia.** Such expressions do seem to imply that 
being is the termination of becoming and that ycyvoyeva do exist 
or have ovoia. Yet, if they do, they are still not evidence of a 
change in Plato’s attitude or his renunciation of the doctrine 
held in the so-called “ pre-critical dialogues,” for those works 
contain expressions of the very same kind. In the Symposium 
“ production ” is defined in terms of the transition from not- 
being to being, just as it is in the Sophist, Politicus, and Phi- 
lebus;*° the definition of yéveows in the Parmenides has its 
parallel in the statement of the Phaedo that anything “be- 
comes ” only by participation in the being proper to that in 
which it does participate ; *® and, since in the Phaedo immutable 


‘1 Parmenides 163 D 1-2; cf. also 156 A 4—B1 (not mentioned by 
Owen). 

«2 Sophist 219 B 4-6 (not mentioned by Owen). Cf. Politicus 258 E 
1-2 (. . . Ta br’ cwuara mpdrepoy ovK byTa) 
and n.b. that mocovuevoy and yryvouevov are identified in Philebus 27 A 
1-2, 

43 Philebus 26 D8, 27 B 8-9; for wavra ra viv év wavri cf. 23 C 
4-5 (not mentioned by Owen). 

“4 Politicus 283D 8-9. This is not mentioned by Owen either, who, 
however, cites in favor of his thesis Laws 894 A 5-7. This passage says: 
“It is in the process of such change and transformation that anything 
becomes; but when anything abides it is really being (4v), and when 
anything has changed to a different state it has been utterly destroyed.” 
Now, whatever the meaning of the highly controversial preceding 
sentence (894 A 2-5) to which the “such change and transformation ” 
in this one refers, Plato certainly does not here say that yéveo.s is 
bvrws bv or that ovcia is the result of yéveors. He does not even say that 
any yvyvouevoy ever ceases from yéveors. He simply defines -yéveots, dvTws 
dv, and ¢@opa in terms of any subject and says that a subject that 
abides or has completed a change is not yyvouevov. The implication of 
this is that a yryvépuevory is not dvrws bv, and so the passage rather tells 
against Owen’s thesis than in favor of it. 

45 Symposium 205 B 8—C 1; see the references in note 42 supra. 

‘6 Phaedo 101 C 2-4; for the Parmenides see note 41 supra. 
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being and the incessant becoming of phenomena are called 
“two kinds of entities,” ** there can be no novel significance in 
the use of the phrase, “all the entities in the universe,” to include 
the world of becoming in the Philebus.** As to those phrases 
which in this section of the Philebus supposedly express most 
clearly the new attitude of the “ critical period,” yéveots eis ovaiav 
and the resulting “being that has come to be,” *® they have 
their counterpart in the Timaeus itself, where to “ the indivisible 
and ever immutable being ” is contrasted “ the being that comes 
to be, dispersed in the corporeal sphere.” °° What is more, 
Timaeus solemnly asserts that being and space and becoming, 
all three, exist *1 and does so in explicit summation of the argu- 
ment in which he has distinguished real, immutable being both 
from space, which always is, and from the sensible world of 
becoming, which, incessantly in flux, is yet said “somehow to 
cling to being.” ** Even the Republic, to whose “ muddles about 
existence ” Owen lays the blame of the disjunction of yéveous and 
oigia, not only refers by implication to ovaia which is constantly 
coming to be and passing away ** but explicitly states that the 
world of becoming participates in both being and not-being and 
is not properly to be designated as purely and simply either.** 
So neither Owen’s device of revising the chronology of the 
Timaeus nor any other hypothesis of Plato’s “ development ” 
can resolve the “ paradox,” if such it is, for it exists within the 


‘7 Phaedo 79 A 6-10; ef. 78D 1-79 A 5 and n.b. airy % obcia (78D 1), 
7o 6» (D4) contrasted to 78 D 10—E 5. 

‘8 Philebus 23C 4-5 (note 43 supra). For yéveo.s here included ef. 
25 KE 3-4, 26D 8, 27 A 11—C 1. In both Philebus 23 C 4-5 and Phaedo 
7) A 6 ra Syra is probably used as a general term of reference without 
any philosophical significance, just as the English word “ entities,” by 
which I have rendered it, frequently is (cf. Charmides 175 B 3, Gorgias 
449 D 1-2, Phaedo 99D 5 and 97D 7, and P. Shorey, The Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 54, note 392). 

ovoia. See references in note 43 supra. 

°Timaeus 35A 1-3; ef. 37 A 5-6 (otciavy ocxedacryjv contrasted to 
duépiorov) and 37B 2-3 (ra yeyvoueva contrasted to ra xara ravra 
Exyovra del), 

Timaeus 52 D 2-4. 


52 Timaeus 52 A 1—D 1. 

58 Republic 485 B 1-3 and Adam’s note ad loc., The Republic of Plato, 
Ht, p. 3. 

Republic 478 E 1-3, cf. 479 D 9 weratd wravnror). 
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Timaeus itself,—and not only within it but within the Phaedo 
and the Republic and within the Sophist and the Philebus also. 
The proper questions to ask, therefore, are 1) whether Plato 
gives any indication that he is aware of such a paradox in his 
treatment of the status of yéveors and 2) if he does show such 
awareness, whether he simply persists in asserting it or attempts 
in any way to account for it. The first of these questions must 
certainly be answered in the affirmative. That is clear even from 
the passages of the Republic just cited, where it is said that 
yéveors, since it both is and 1s not, is intermediate between being 
pure and simple and absolute not-being *° or participates in 
both and is not properly designable as either.°® It is even more 
clear from the passage in the Timaeus, where in a single breath 
the sensible world of incessant flux and becoming is denied real 
being and is said to cling to being and so to exist.®’ This pas- 
sage of the Timaeus, moreover, provides an answer to our second 
question, since it is the conclusion of a long section which pur- 
ports to explain how this paradox of yéveois is possible.*® 

It is the more interesting that, without reference to the argu- 
ment or the purpose of this section as a whole, Owen has adduced 
a passage near the beginning of it as positive proof of his thesis. 
This passage, he says,°® makes “the lame plea that, even if we 
cannot say what any mere yyvdpevoy is, we can describe it as 
7 Towwvrov,” i.e. can describe what is perpetually becoming as 
“of such and such a quality ”; and this very plea is defeated by 
arguments in both the Theaetetus and the Cratylus which prove 
1) that, if anything in this world were perpetually changing in 
all respects, nothing at all, not even rowdroy, could be said of it 
and 2) that the theory of perpetual change “is nonsense about 
anything.” If this second conclusion were stated or implied in 
the Cratylus and Theaetetus, Owen’s proof of his thesis would 
have overreached itself: he would have to assume that those 


55 Republic 478 D 5-7, cf. 477 A 6-7. 

36 Republic 478 E 1-3. 

57 Timaeus 52 A 1—D 4 (notes 51 and 52 supra). 

58 Timaeus 48 E 2—-52 D 1. 

5° Owen, p. 85, note 6 on Timaeus 49 D-E, It is here too that he 
refers to Cratylus 439 D 8-9 which he calls similar to the argument of 
the Theaetetus (182C—183C), his interpretation of which is given 
on pp. 85-86. 
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dialogues repudiate not only the Timaeus but the Philebus as 
well, for towards the end of the Philebus, as we have seen, it is 
emphatically asserted that all yryvopeva are in perpetual change 
in every respect and for this reason cannot be objects of knowl- 
edge.®° ‘This particular embarrassment Owen is spared, however, 
because his interpretation of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus is 
in this respect mistaken. The passage of the Theaetetus in ques- 
tion states that the equation of knowledge with sensation is 
inconsistent with the doctrine that everything is always in 
motion in every respect, since sensation is then no more sensa- 
tion than not sensation and so no more knowledge than not 
knowledge. This neither says nor implies that the theory of 
perpetual change is “ nonsense about anything,” nor even that 
it is nonsense about all phenomena; it says instead that if there 
were nothing existing but only perpetual change in every re- 
spect ®**°—a theory obviously different from that of the Timaeus—, 
then no intelligible assertion of any kind could be true or, indeed, 
possible.** The same distinction is still more obviously drawn 
in the passage of the Cratylus that has been cited.** There the 
status of phenomena is expressly excluded from consideration.® 
Granting that it is perpetual flux, Socrates argues that still this 
cannot be the status of everything: ®* it cannot be the status of 
Kaddv Or Of dyabdv or of any entity of this kind,® for, 
if these entities were perpetually changing, they could not be 
known ® and, if everything were perpetually changing, so would 
knowledge itself, which would then be no more knowledge than 
not knowledge; © if therefore there is knowledge, neither the 


°° Philebus 59 A-B; see page 237 supra. 

Theactetus 182 C—183C; n.b. 183C 1-2: re ov 
Kata ye THY TOU TavTa 

° Cf. Theaetetus 181 D 8—182 A 1, This has been emphasized from 
the beginning, cf. 152 f 1, 156 A 5, 157 A 7—B1, 157 D8-9, 160D 8, 
180 D 5-7, 181 C 1-2. 

Theaetctus 183 A 4—B 5. 

** Cratylus 439 C 6—440 C 1 (from which Owen has cited only 439 D 
8-9 without its context [see note 59 supra]). 

Cratylus 439 D 3-4. 

°° Cratylus 439 C 2-3, 440 C 7-8 (cf. 440 A 6-7). 

* Cratylus 439 C 7—D 1, D 5-6, 440 B 5-7. 

*§ Cratylus 439 E 7—440 A 5. 

°° Cratylus 440 A 6—B 4. 
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knowing subject nor the real entities that are objects of knowl- 
edge can be in flux.” The two passages, then, are, as Owen says, 
similar; but neither denies that the phenomenal world is inces- 
sant becoming as distinguished from real being. On the con- 
trary, this is expressly granted in the Cratylus, which then 
argues that the possibility of knowledge implies entities other 
than the phenomenal flux, just as the Theaetetus argues that 
even the equation of sensation and knowledge would have a 
similar implication.” 


70 Cratylus 440 B 4—C 1. 

71 The parallelism of Cratylus 440 A 6—B4 and Theaetetus 182D 
8—I 11 is obvious, When Owen proceeds to assert (p. 86) that “ Plato 
goes on to ascribe ovoia to objects of perception (185 A, C, 186 Bff.),” 
he misinterprets entirely the argument of Theaetetus 184 B—186 E. 
Plato, having shown that the equation of sensation and knowledge, far 
from being supported by the theory of universal flux, is inconsistent 
with it, now goes on to refute the equation “independently of the 
theory of flux,” as Owen says; but he does so not by “ascribing ovoia 
to the objects of perception” but by showing that sensation itself 
involves entities other than the phenomenal “ objects of perception,” 
whatever they are, The ovcia spoken of in this passage is only the 
widest of the xowd and for that reason is especially stressed in the 
argument (cf. 186 A 2-3 and 185 C 4-6 and Campbell’s note, p. 162, line 6 
of his edition) ; in regard to the question of knowledge and sensation 
it is no different from any of the other rabr6v— 
Erepov, Ev—dpiOuds, ete. 
[185 C 8—D 4, 186 A 5—B1]). None of these xowvd, including ovcia, is 
mediated to the soul by the senses; they are all apprehended by the 
soul functioning without any organ of sense and reasoning about the 
radnuara (185 D 6—E 2, 186 A 2—B 10, 186 D 2-5, 186 E 4-5). As it is 
emphatically denied that ovcéa is “ perceptible ”’—even in the 
or an object of sensation (cf. 186 D 2-5, E 2-5), it is clear that ovola is 
not “ascribed to the objects of perception” as such but is an “ object 
of thought,” sensation acting merely as a stimulus to this activity of 
the soul (cf. my Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, note 141 on p. 
236) ; n.b. that even in 185 A 8-9 &rc dudorépw éordv is the result not of 
perception but of thought (davo7, cf. 185 A 4, 185 B 7). This passage of 
the Theaetetus has a striking parallel in Republic 524 A-D, where Plato, 
concerned with explaining how “sensa” are provocative of thought, 
uses the same example to show that what impinges upon sense dua Tots 
évaytios éavtois (Republic 524D 3-4, ef. Theaetetus 186 B 6-7) pro- 
vokes the mind to ask and answer the question ri mo7’ éori (Republic 
524 C 10-11). The close parallel of Theaetetus 185 A 8—D 4, 186 B with 
Republic 524 A-E shows that the attitude towards sensation and the 
so-called “ otcia of the objects of perception” in the Theaetetus is the 
same as that “already ” expressed in the Republic (cf. 524 E 1, 525A 1). 
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It is true, however, that explicitly according to the Cratylus 
and implicitly according to the Theaetetus what is incessantly 
changing cannot be designated either as “that” (éxeivo) or as 
“of such and such a kind” (rowdrov).”* This would contradict 
Timaeus 49 D-E, if, as Owen assumes, it were there proposed to 
designate what is perpetually becoming as rowirov. But, as has 
been proved from the syntax and context of the passage, all such 
interpretations of it are self-refuting and incorrect.7* What 
it does say is nothing at variance with the assertions of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus but something far different, far 
more profound, and far more significant. It occurs, as has been 
said, near the beginning of the section in which Plato intro- 
duces the third factor to be assumed in accounting for the physi- 
cal universe. Up to this point two had been sufficient: intel- 
ligible, immutable being, which is the model; and the copy of 
it, which is visible becoming. For what follows, however, a third 
must be assumed and explained, the “ receptacle ” or “ medium ” 
of all becoming.’** It is the introduction of this factor that 
makes a true theory of yéveors possible. 

The substance of what Plato now says in the controversial pas- 
sage is the following: *° 


1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because it is impossible, by saying “this is... ,” to distinguish 
any phase of the flux from any other, it cannot be said of any: 
“this is fire ” or “ this is water ” and so forth. 


2) The distinctive names properly denominate in each case 
not any phase of the flux but “the such and such, whatever the 
correct formula may be, that is always identical throughout all of 
its occurrences.” 

3) Whenever one tries to distinguish any phase of the flux 
by saying “this,” one always in fact designates not any such 
phase but the permanent, unchanging, and characterless re- 


72 Cratylus 439 D 8-9; Theaetetus 182 C 9—D7. It should be observed 
that in Theaetetus 152 D 2-6 it is given as a conscious assertion of the 
doctrine of perpetual change itself, not as an inference from that doc- 
trine, that nothing can be rightly called re or érotovodv 7 (D 3-4 and 6). 

7 A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 113-130. 

™ Timaeus 48 E 2—49 A 6. 

7° A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 128-130. 
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ceptacle in which are constantly occurring transient and inde- 
terminable manifestations of the determinate characteristics just 
mentioned. 

Plato then by the use of various analogies illustrates the 
nature of this “ receptacle ” or “ medium,” ** to which he finally 
gives the formal designation “ space.” ** What is to be identified 
by the formula 76 rotrov, itself an abbreviation of 7d 84 wavrés 
roovtov (i.e. “ what is always such and such”) and of the still 
more exact 70 rowovrov det repipepdpevov éxdorov Kat 
oupravrwy (i.e. “the such and such that always recurs alike in 
each and all cases together”) is not a phase, moment, or aspect 
of the flux, as the &a zavrds and the det repipepdpevov Sporoy are 
by themselves enough to prove, but is that which is manifested 
by coming to be in the receptacle from which again it disap- 
pears. These distinct and self-identical characteristics that enter 
and leave the receptacle are then called “copies” and “ like- 
nesses ” of the eternal entities,7* and in the conclusion their 
nature is explained as that of an “image” of intelligible re- 
ality." They are, consequently, not ideas but representations 
of the ideas, which ideas are emphatically said not themselves 
to enter into anything.®° They should not be called “ qualities ” 
either, as they are by many translators and commentators, for 
they are not confined to qualities (the “copies” of the ideas, 
fire, water, earth, air, etc. being on the same footing as the 
copies of all other ideas) ** and the use of 7d rovovrov here has 
nothing whatever to do with the distinction between “ quality ” 
and “substance.” On the other hand, they are not the same 
as the transient phenomena either, for the latter are the apparent 
alterations of the receptacle induced by their continual entrance 
into it and exit from it.8? The intensity and limits of these 
apparent affections of the receptacle are continually changing 
and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything else. 
Having said that “ what fire is,” for example, cannot be identi- 


76 Timaeus 50 B—51 B. 

77 Timaeus 52 A 8. 

73 Timaeus 50 C 4-5, 51 A2. 

7 Timaeus 52 C, cf. 52 A 4-7. 

8° Timaeus 52 A 2-3 and 52 C 5—D 1. 

81 Cf. Timaeus 51 B 5-6 and 51 A 5-6. 

82 Timaeus 50C 3-4, 51 B 4-6, 52 D 4—E 1. 
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fied as “ this ” or “ that ” phase of the phenomenal flux but only 
as the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the deter- 
mining factor of the affection in itself indeterminable, Plato 
does not say or suggest either that an indeterminable phase of 
the flux can be called rootrov, i. e. “ such as ” the self-identical 
characteristic or that this characteristic can be called rocovrov, 
“such as” an indeterminable phase of the flux. These self- 
identical characteristics are identifiable only by reference to the 
eternal entities of which they are “copies ” or representations. 
Consequently, after having distinguished from the phenomenal 
flux the receptacle and the determinate characteristics that are 
manifested in it, Plato must defend his crucial assumption of 
the existence of eternal, intelligible entities of which these char- 
acteristics are “ copies ”; and this he now does succinctly in a 
passage ** the argument of which, as has often been remarked,** 
sums up the results to which the Theaetetus has led. He can 
then assert in the conclusion to the whole section * that these 
characteristics are determinate in meaning by reference to the 
really existing, intelligible, non-spatial ideas; and, though them- 
selves not really being, “cling to being” by their entry into 
space.** Their having meaning and their mode of being are both 
held to be implied in their nature as “ images”; and the theory 
of space is presented as saving at once the world of becoming 
and the theory of its relation to being as that of image or 
semblance to original reality. 


II 


Now, as we have seen, it is chiefly in order to eliminate from 
Plato’s mature philosophy this theory of the relation between 
the ideas and the world of becoming that Owen would have the 
Timaeus antedate the Parmenides. It is, after all, a fact that 
this theory is in that dialogue presented by the youthful Socrates 
and rejected by Parmenides, who argues that, if particulars are 
“likenesses ” of ideas, an idea and its “likeness ” must be re- 
ciprocally “ like ” each other and consequently the reason given 


83 Timaeus 51 B-E. 

**Cf. C. Ritter, Platon, Il, pp. 266-267: Cherniss, A.J. P., LVII 
(1936), pp. 453 and 455; Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 103. 

85 Timaeus 52 A-C. 

8° Timaeus 52 C. 
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for assuming the existence of ideas must lead to an infinite 
regress.*7 This argument, Owen contends,** Plato could not have 
thought fallacious *° nor, having recognized its validity, could 
he have continued to use the language of original and likeness 
as a metaphorical description of the relation,®° for 1) the argu- 
ment itself 1s valid, 2) Plato never attempted to answer it, and 
3) nowhere again, if the Timaeus be excepted, does he use the 
idioms of original and likeness for the relation between ideas 
and particulars. 

The last of these three assertions is crucial to Owen’s thesis, 
for, even should the first two be correct, if the third is not, then 
the criticism in the Parmenides is no reason for assuming that 
Plato composed the Timaeus before rather than after it, since 
such a chronological revision would not lift from the later 
dialogues what Owen calls the shadow of “ paradeigmatism ” 
and would leave Plato’s attitude towards that criticism as much 
a question as it was before. To prove this third assertion false 
the quotation of a single passage will suffice: “ Most people 
have failed to notice that, while some of the real entities natur- 
ally have certain sensible likenesses (aic@yrai tives dpowrntes) 

. , of the greatest and most precious entities no image 
(eiSwAov) has been made clearly perceptible to men... .” This 
statement repeats exactly the thought and the language of the 
Phaedrus,** where the “most precious entities that have no 
clearly perceptible images” are identified as justice, wisdom, 
temperance, etc.; ** as in the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, par- 
ticulars are here called “sensible likenesses ” and “ images” of 
incorporeal entities that are accessible to reason alone; ** and 
this passage occurs in the Politicus,®* a dialogue which by its 


87 Parmenides 132 C 12—133 A 7. 

88 Owen, pp. 82-84. 

8° Among those who have taken this position Owen attacks specifically 
A. E. Taylor (The Parmenides of Plato, p. 26 and Philosophical Studies, 
pp. 86-90 = Proc. of Aristotelian Society, XVI) and H. Cherniss (Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato etc., I, pp. 293-300). 

°° This is the position of Sir David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 
89 and 231. 

°1 Cf. Phaedrus 250 A 6—D 6, 247 D-E, 249 B 6 ff., 263 A-B. 

®2 Cf. Phaedrus 250 B 1-5 and 250 D. 

®2 Cf. Politicus 286 A 5-7. 

®4 Politicus 285 D 10—286 A 7. 
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own testimony is later than the Sophist and, according to Owen 
as well as to the “orthodox opinion,” is later than the Par- 
menides. In view of this unequivocal evidence there is no need 
to review here other passages in the Politicus and the other 
admittedly late dialogues where this language is used and this 
relation is implied. Two further observations, however, should 
be made in this connection. 

For one thing, even if these later dialogues contained no 
explicit example of the idioms of paradeigmatism, there would 
still be strong evidence against the thesis that Plato at any time 
abandoned the conception implied by them. There is no sug- 
gestion or rumor of such a change in the relevant ancient litera- 
ture, not even in the one passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics so 
often and so uncritically used as evidence for the historical con- 
nections of the notions of “ participation ” and “ imitation.” * 
Aristotle himself regularly assumes that the Platonic ideas are 
“paradigms” and criticizes them on that express assumption 
even in parts of his work certainly written after Plato’s death 
and with the latest expression of Plato’s philosophy in mind.*% 
Xenocrates defined “idea” as “ paradeigmatic cause” (airia 
Tapaderyparixy) and in so doing professed to be formulating 
Plato’s own doctrine, surely not an “ early ” conception that had 
later been repudiated ; ®* even Speusippus called the separately 
existing decad, which he substituted for the ideas, the “ all- 


°° Metaphysics 987 B 11-14. The historicity of this passage is im- 
pugned by all the other evidence of Aristotle himself (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato etc., I, p. 109, n. 65; p. 180, n. 103; p. 
193); but, if accepted at its face-value, it would imply that in the 
theory of ideas Plato at the very beginning substituted péGetis for 
hiunots. Tocco had consequently to suppose that he at first substituted 
uede&s for uiunors and later did exactly the opposite (Studi di Filologia 
Classica, II [1894], p. 465). Owen’s hypothesis would require us to 
believe that the final stage involved still another reversal, the abandon- 
ment of uiunors once again for muédetis, Such an improbable hypothesis 
of vacillation is uncalled for in the face of the evidence of the dialogues 
supported by all the other testimony, which shows that Plato at all 
times used both idioms as they suited the particular context. 

*° Cf. for example Metaphysics Z, 1034 A 2-3. 

*? Xenocrates, frag. 30 (Heinze) = Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 888, 
17-19 and 36-37 (Cousin?), For the rest of the definition cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato etc., I, pp. 256-257. 
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perfect model ” of the universe; °* and Theophrastus testifies to 
the importance of the notion of “imitation ” in the metaphysics 
of such Platonists.°® Moreover, in the Seventh Platonic Epistle 
the phenomena of the world of becoming are expressly and re- 
peatedly called “ images ” of the intelligible and truly existing 
entities.1° If this passage is authentic, Plato within five or 
six years of his death solemnly asserted that particulars are 
“images ” of the ideas; and, if it is not authentic, it still proves 
that during the generation after Plato’s death this could be pre- 
sented as his own statement of his genuine and ultimate doctrine. 

It should also be observed, however, that neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any evidence for supposing “‘ paradeigmatism ” 
to have superseded some earlier conception of “ participation ” 
in Plato’s development of his theory. A version of this thesis, 
which has often been maintained by modern scholars, was re- 
cently defended by Sir David Ross, who listed the idioms used 
in the dialogues to describe the relation between ideas and par- 
ticulars, and from these statistics drew the inference that “ there 
is a general movement away from immanence to transcendence,” 
that is away from idioms of “ participation ” towards those of 
“ paradeigmatism ” and “ imitation.” Owen contends that 
Ross’ list does not support his inference; and in this Owen is 
right, though not for the right reasons. Had the list been com- 
plete and accurate—as it is not—, Owen should have seen that 
it does not support his contrary thesis either, for he would have 
found in it such passages as those that I have cited from the 
Politicus and the Seventh Epistle (which Ross believes to be 
genuine) and these should have shown him that the redating 
of the Timaeus will not eliminate paradeigmatism from the later 
dialogues. What in fact the list even in its present form does 
prove is that to draw such conclusions as either Ross or Owen 
does from the comparative frequency of these different expres- 
sions is a travesty of statistical method. When, for example, in 


°§ Speusippus, frag. 4, 16 (p. 54 [Lang]); ef. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 
259, note 169. 

°° Theophrastus, Metaphysics 5 A 25-28 (Ross and Fobes). 

100 Ppistle VII, 342 B 2 (cf. 343C 1-3) and 343C 7 for efSwdov. For 
avroés 6 KUkXos and avrd 8% yrwordy re Kai ddnOas éoriy bv cf. 342 A 8— 
B 1, 342 C 2-3 and 7, 343 A 7-8; and for the generalization cf. 342 D 3-8. 

191 Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 228-230. 
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the Phaedo the idea aird 76 péyeBos is expressly distinguished as 
that which exists in reality from the péye#os that is in us,}% 
this evidence for the “separateness” of the ideas cannot be 
attenuated by a list of passages from the same dialogue in which 
“participation ” is mentioned; and it is perverse to count as 
three scores for “immanence ” Plato’s assertion that it is irrel- 
evant whether the causal relation of ideas to phenomena be called 
“presence ” or “communion ” or any term whatever.’°* In the 
Symposium it is said that the idea of beauty “ exists eternally 
absolute by itself, a unity with itself, while all beautiful things 
participate in it in such a way that their coming to be and 
perishing neither increase nor diminish the idea a whit nor 
affect it in any way at all” *°* Ross counts this sentence as one 
score for “transcendence” and one for “immanence.” It is 
instead clear evidence that the idioms of “ participation ” were 
felt not to involve the ideas in immanence at all but to express 
the complementary aspect of their “ separateness.” The occur- 
rence of idioms of participation, then, is never in itself evidence 
that the ideas were not at the same time held to be paradigms; 
far from being felt as incompatible, the two kinds of idiom 
could even be used together to describe the single conception, 
as in fact they not infrequently are. In the Parmenides itself, 
even after the criticism of paradeigmatism, Parmenides speaks 
of “‘the likenesses—or whatever one calls them—in our world 
of those entities in which we participate . . .”;7°° and later it 
became common to give as one of the three manners of “ par- 
ticipation ” that “by way of resemblance, as in the case of an 


image,” 106 


102 Phaedo 102 D 6-8 and 103 B 4-5. 

103 Phaedo 100 D 4-8. The impossible mrpooyevouévn in D7 should either 
be excised or be changed to mrpocayyopevouévn after Wyttenbach (cf. also 
Burnet, Class. Quart., XIV [1920], p. 135 and Pap. Ozv., XVIII, 2181). 

194 Symposium 211 B. 

1% Parmenides 133D 1-2, correctly construed by O. Apelt (Platons 
Dialog Parmenides, p. 63) and by J. Moreau (Platon, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes par L. Robin, II, p. 203), who saw that ov = éxeivwy oy and that 
its antecedent is not duowyara as most interpreters assume. 

10 Alexander, Metaph., p. 121 (LF version) ; Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
col, 846, 22-24. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 991 A 20-22 =1079B 24-26 
(7d wapadelywara eivar wal peréxery raddka .. .), 
Eth. Eud. 1217B 9-10 (xara peroxny yap kal dyaba 
éxeivns eivac), and frequently in later writers. 
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The paradeigmatism of the Timaeus is not, therefore, any 
more than is its treatment of becoming, a “ paradox of interpre- 
tation,” to be resolved, as Owen supposes, by assuming that the 
work was written before the composition of the Parmenides. On 
both scores it may safely remain in the latest group of dialogues, 
where both tradition and the best evidence of modern linguistic 
research indicate that it belongs. 

In any case, Owen’s redating of the Timaeus would not answer 
the question of Plato’s attitude towards the objection to para- 
deigmatism in the Parmenides. Whatever Plato thought of that 
objection—and no matter when he wrote the Timaeus—, it is 
certain that he was not moved by it to abandon this way of 
describing the relation of phenomena to the ideas. That being 
so, it is probable that he considered the objection to be either 
irrelevant or invalid; and this is not less probable because he 
gave no direct and explicit refutation of the objection. He 
makes no such answer to any of Parmenides’ objections, and he 
may have believed that the answers were implied in what he 
had already said of the ideas elsewhere and that his readers 
ought to discern this by themselves. After all, Parmenides at 
the end of all his objections is made to say not that these are 
unanswerable but that they have confounded the youthful 
Socrates because of his own deficiency in dialectical training.?” 

Owen insists, however,'°® that to Parmenides’ argument 
against paradeigmatism Plato made no reply because no reply 
is possible. Like Hardie and Ross,’® he contends that the argu- 
ment is valid because the relation between copy and original at 
least includes resemblance and to this extent is a symmetrical 
relation. Yet this symmetry of resemblance does not suffice to 
justify Parmenides’ inference from Socrates’ original statement. 
Socrates had suggested only that the relation of things other 
than ideas (i.e. phenomenal particulars) to ideas is that of 
images or likenesses to their original; *2° and, even if an idea 
does resemble the phenomenon that resembles it, it still does not 
follow from his hypothesis that both are likenesses of a single 
original, for they are not both “other than ideas,” and by 


107 Parmenides 135 C-D. 

108 Owen, p. 83. 

100 W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato, pp. 96-97; Ross, Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, p. 89. 

110 Parmenides 132 D 1-4. 
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hypothesis one is itself the original of which the other is a like- 
ness. This point is explicitly emphasized in one of the Academic 
demonstrations of the existence of ideas as paradigms that Alex- 
ander reports from Aristotle’s De Ideis.141 There the conclusion 
is drawn only after it has been shown that none of the par- 
ticulars of which a common term is predicated can be either 
exactly what that term signifies or the paradigm of the others,"” 
that is: the inference that similar things are likenesses of a 
single original depends for its validity upon exclusion of the 
possibility that any of them is itself the original of which the 
others are likenesses. This careful formulation would have fore- 
stalled Parmenides’ objection and may have been intended by 
its author—whether Plato or one of his associates—for this very 
purpose; at any rate, against the proof so formulated Aristotle 
in his attack on it apparently did not try to use the regress- 
argument of Parmenides.*** 

The saving restriction made explicit in this formulation is 
obliterated, however, by Parmenides in what is, in fact, the 
major premise of his argument, the proposition that any two 
things which are similar to each other must participate in one 
and the same thing.'** To this proposition Socrates is made to 
assent, though he might have been expected at least to demand 
that Parmenides express it in the terms of the new hypothesis, 
the very point of which is the substitution of cixac@jvai—“ to 
simulate ” or “to resemble ”—for peréyew “to participate in.” 


1 Alexander, Metaph., pp. 82, 11-83, 17; ef. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato ete., I, pp. 230-232. 

112 Alexander, Metaph., p. 83, 10-12; ef. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 278-279 
and Ackrill, Mind, LXI (1952), pp. 108-109. 

13The objection recorded by Alexander (Metaph., p. 83, 26-28) is 
not this regress (cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 284). 

114 Parmenides 132 D 9—E 1: 5€ ro . . . dvayKn évds 
Tov avrov eidous weréxev. Burnet, Diés, and Cornford follow Jackson in 
excising eSovs, though it is in all the MSS and was read by Proclus 
(ef. col. 915, 1 [Cousin?]). Excising it would not affect the argument, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Plato wrote it. It is not “a pre- 
mature anticipation of Parmenides’ next question” but is used in the 
neutral sense of “thing” or “character” (ef. Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 172, n. 1 on 149E 7). Then in E3-4 “that thing” 
(éxeivo) by participation in which similars are similar is identified with 
the idea itself of Socrates’ theory (avd 7d eldos, cf. Phaedo 103 E 3 and 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 18). 
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Parmenides’ sudden reversion to peréxew should alert the reader 
and may have been intended to do so. If this proposition were 
expressed in the idiom of the present hypothesis, it would be 
immediately obvious that it is unacceptable in its universality 
and that the argument of which it is the major premise is 
directed not specifically against the existence of paradeigmatic 
ideas but against the very notion of original and likeness in 
general.*> The shift of idiom somewhat conceals but does not 
alter the true scope of the argument. If valid, this argument 
still involves the hypothesis of paradeigmatic ideas in an infinite 
regress only by so involving the relation of likeness and original 
as such. According to it, no physical object could have a like- 
ness, since, if it had, it and its likeness, being similar to each 
other, would have to be so by participation in one and the same 
thing, which in turn, being similar to the original object and its 
likeness, would along with them both have to participate in still 
another single thing and so on indefinitely. 

But the shift of idiom, while it somewhat conceals or diverts 
attention from the true scope of the argument, all the more 
clearly signalizes the source of its fallaciousness, the fact that 
the major premise in its universality implies self-contradiction. 
If, as Parmenides argues, an original, 0, and its likeness, a, 
must be similar to each other by participation of both in one 
and the same thing, 0?, and then O and 0’, its original, must 
be similar to each other by participation in one and the same 
original, 0%, this must be true of a and 0? as well: both being 
similar to O in the same respect, they must be similar to each 
other in that respect and must be so by participation in one and 
the same thing, 0%. Consequently a, O, and O? must all be simi- 
lar to one another by participation in 0* and so, a and O are 
similar to each other by participation in O° and by this participa- 
tion are similar to each other in the same respect in which, 
according to Parmenides’ original inference, they are similar to 


118 Tf any original is similar to its likeness in so far as the latter is 
similar to it and if any two things that are similar to each other must 
in that respect be likenesses of (or must resemble—eixac@jvat) one 
and the same thing, there can be no such thing as a likeness of any- 
thing, since, if there were, that thing and its likeness would have both 
to be likenesses of another original, and this with its likenesses like- 
nesses of still another, and so on indefinitely. 
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each other by participation in 0?. That inference, however, was 
drawn from the premise that any two things similar to each 
other in a given respect are so similar by participation in one 
and the same thing. Consequently, O* and O? must be one and 
the same thing. Yet, if O and O* (and a and 0), being similar 
to each other in this respect, must both participate in O°, then 
0’ and O? cannot be one and the same thing, since, if they were, 
0? would participate in itself, which according to Parmenides’ 
assumption is impossible, since, if it were possible, a and O could 
be similar to each other by the participation of both in the origi- 
nal, O, and the regress would not begin.1** The same contradic- 
tion results for O and O?, if O and each of its multiple likenesses, 
a, b, c, ete., must be similar to each other by participation in 
one and the same thing: a, b, c, etc. and O are then similar to 
one another by participation in O*, which must be identical with 
0 inasmuch as a, 6, c, etc. are similar to one another by par- 
ticipation in O and yet cannot be identical with O inasmuch as 
it is that by participation in which QO is similar to a, b, c, ete." 

This regress argument against paradeigmatism is, therefore, 
not valid, since its major premise involves a self-contradiction. 
The “explication of this self-contradiction reveals that if two 
things are similar to each other in a given respect by the par- 
ticipation of both in a third, then this third and each of the 
other two, being similar to each other in this respect, cannot 


‘6 Tt is assumed, though not expressly stated, at 132E 3-4 that 
that by participation in which similar things are similar cannot itself 
be one of the similar things. 

“7 In 132 D—133 A Parmenides makes no explicit mention of mul- 
tiple likenesses of a single original but formulates his argument as an 
attack upon the relation of any single particular likeness to the idea 
which is supposed to be its paradigm, It is presented, however, as a 
refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, which is intended to explain the 
similarity to one another of multiple particulars, as Parmenides him- 
self states at the beginning of the preceding version of the regress 
(132 A 1-4). As a refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, therefore, Par- 
menides’ argument here in 132 D—133 A must imply the conclusion 
that the similarity to one another of the particulars, a, b, c, etc., cannot 
be accounted for on the assumption that they are all likenesses of a 
single original, O, since that would require each of them and O to be 
similar to each other by participation in 0?, That this is not specifically 
stated only tends to support the suspicion that the argument was 
originally an argument against the possibility of the relation original- 
likeness in general and not against the theory of ideas as such. 
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be so by participation in a fourth, since this would require the 
third and the fourth to be and at the same time and in the same 
respect not to be one and the same thing. Consequently it is 
not true that any two things which are similar to each other 
must participate in one and the same thing. The relation of 
original and likeness itself proves that this proposition is not 
thus universally true, because, if it is true of some similars, it 
cannot be true of all. If, then, there are likenesses or images 
that are similar to one another by participation in one and the 
same thing or by resemblance to a single original (which is the 
hypothesis of Socrates), this and any one of the likenesses are 
similar to each other not by participation of both in one and 
the same thing but just by the latter’s representing, simulating, 
or participating in the former.*?® 

Parmenides in formulating his major premise universally 
assumes that any two things that are similar in a given respect— 
and so also the paradeigmatic idea and its particular likeness— 
must both in the same sense have or share in the character or 
property in respect of which they are similar. To this assump- 
tion Plato appears to call special attention when he makes 
Parmenides conclude his argument by saying that the infinite 
regress will occur “if the idea turns out to be similar to that 
which participates in the idea itself,” 1° that is “to have the 


118 Tf a is the likeness of an original, O, then by definition a and O 
cannot both in the same respect be likenesses of another original, O°. 
Even if O is in turn a likeness of another original, 0°, it is still only by 
a’s being a likeness of O that a and O are similar to each other; and 
a and O? are then similar to each other not by both being likenesses of 
still another original, 0°, but by a’s being a likeness of O and O’s being 
a likeness of 0?. When Parmenides says that O participates in the same 
thing in which a, its likeness, participates, he reduces O to a likeness 
of that of which its own likeness is a likeness. If 0 and a are similar 
to each other by participating in one and the same thing, then O is not 
the original of which a is a likeness, not the idea that Socrates posited, 
but another particular likeness, the original of which is the idea in 
question; and this idea is similar to its likeness not by participating in 
that in which the likeness participates but by really being that which 
the likeness merely represents. If no two things can be similar to each 
other in this way but only by both participating in one and the same 
thing, then, quite apart from any theory of ideas, there can be no such 
thing as a likeness, image, copy, or representation of anything at all. 

119 Parmenides 133 A 2-3, 
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same character that its participant has.” The indispensability 
of this assumption both to this argument of Parmenides and to 
the preceding version of the regress, formulated as an argu- 
ment against the uniqueness of each separate idea,!*° has re- 
cently been reémphasized by Professor Vlastos.**? In his study, 
which has started a still-rising flood of literature, intended to 
clarify Plato’s text but tending to whelm it with the symbols 
of modern logic,’?? Vlastos contends that this, which he calls 
the “ Self-Predication Assumption,” and another, which he dubs 
the “ full-strength Non-Identity Assumption,” are tacit premises, 
both essential to both of Parmenides’ regress-arguments; that, 
when these tacit premises are made explicit, it becomes obvious 
that they are mutually inconsistent and that therefore both ver- 
sions of the regress are invalid arguments; but that Plato was 
never able to explicate these hidden assumptions, that he never 
felt sure, therefore, whether the arguments were valid or not, 
and that for this reason he refrained from attempting to refute 
them. 


The “ Self-Predication Assumption ” (1) asserts that “if O is 
the idea of x, then O is x”; the “ Non-Identity Assumption ” 
(2) that “if anything is z, it cannot be identical with the idea 
of x.” In the latter the antecedent means: “if anything has a 
certain character 2”; and (1) and (2) are declared to be incon- 
sistent on the assumption that in “O is z,”—the consequent of 
the former,—“ is x ” has the same meaning, that is means “ has 
the character x.” Now, Parmenides does indeed assume this 
premise (1) and assumes this meaning for it. In fact, at the 
end of the second version, as we have seen, he appears to call 
special attention to the fact that the regress depends upon the 
premise so understood. This alone would suggest that the impli- 
cations of this “ hidden premise ” were not hidden to Plato and 
that he intentionally left them unexplicated in Parmenides’ 
argument. This possibility Vlastos does not entertain, however. 


12° Parmenides 132 A 1—B 2. 

#21 G, Viastos, “ The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides,” Philos. 
Rev., LXIII (1954), pp. 319-349. 

22 Cf. W. Sellars, Philos. Rev., LXIV (1955), pp. 405-437; G. Vlastos, 
“A Reply to Prof. Sellars,” ibid., LXIV (1955), pp. 438-448; P. T. 
Geach, ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 72-82; G. Vlastos, “A Reply to Mr. 
Geach,” ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 83-94. 
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On the contrary, he contends that this “ Self-Predication As- 
sumption,” while never openly asserted by Plato, is nevertheless 
necessarily implied in his doctrine of ideas and in certain of 
his statements, such as “ Justice is just ” or “ Beauty is beauti- 
ful,” so that he must have assumed it without ever having been 
aware of it and its implications.*** 

Such statements as these quoted by Vlastos and taken by him 
to imply that Justice and Beauty were assumed to have the 
characters indicated may also mean, however, that “ Justice” 
and “just” or “ Beauty” and “beautiful” are identical; and 
it can be shown that Plato was well aware of the difference be- 
tween such an assertion of identity and an attribution and in 
this awareness consciously denied what Vlastos believes he uncon- 
sciously assumed without understanding its implications. In 
the second part of the Parmenides, for example,’** he uses the 
following argument: If there are parts, since “each” signifies 
“one,” each part must participate in Unity (7d é); but its 
participation in Unity implies that it is other than one, for 
otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, 
whereas only Unity itself (atréd 75 év) can be one. So each part, 
like the whole of which it is a part, “is one” only by par- 
ticipating in Unity. Here Plato clearly distinguishes two mean- 
ings of “is 2,” namely (1) “has the character x” and (2) “is 
identical with x”; assumes that whatever “is 2” in one sense 
is not z in the other; and states that airé 76 x and only ard 70 
xz “is x” in the second sense.’*® As applied to the statements 


138 For such statements as those quoted Vlastos cites Protagoras 330 
C-D, Phaedo 100C 4-6, Lysis 217 D, and Diotima’s speech in the Sym- 
posium; he also asserts that avré rd6—for “ the idea of x” suggests Self- 
Predication. Owen (p. 83, n. 4) also cites Protagoras 330C-D and 
Phaedo 102 EF 5 as evidence for Self-Predication in “the old theory of 
Forms,” presumably meaning that Plato in his “later theory ” aban- 
doned it; but in the Sophist itself, which according to Owen represents 
this “later theory,” there is the statement (258B 10ff.): domep ro 
(i.e. 7d wéya a’ré [ef. 258 A 1]) wéya Kal 7d Kaddv Hv Kadov. . 

124 Parmenides 158 A. 

125 The distinction between assertions of identity and attribution is 
observed elsewhere in the second part of the Parmenides also, e.g. at 
142 B7—C 2, 143 B 1-3 (ef. 158 B 1-2 and Sophist 245 B 7-8); at 149C 
5-6 it is said that the others than Unity neither are one nor participate 
in Unity, at 157 B 9—C 2 that they are not Unity but do participate in 
Unity. 
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quoted by Vlastos and to the doctrine of ideas generally, this is 
to say: “the idea of x is x” means “the idea of x and @ are 


identical and therefore the idea of x does not ‘ have the char- 


acter ” 


Since Plato formulates this distinction in the second part of 
the Parmenides, it is reasonable to suppose that he was aware of 
it and its bearing upon the regress-arguments when he put these 
into the mouth of Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue. 
We need not rest upon this probability, however, since a pas- 
sage in the tenth book of the Republic #** shows that he regarded 
the distinction as essential to the theory of ideas. This passage 
is a succinct proof that the idea of every plurality is itself 
unique. Just because this is its purpose, the relevance to the 
regress in the Parmenides that other scholars had seen in it 
was denied by Ross in a sentence applauded by Vlastos as “an 
admirably terse refutation.” **7 “To show that if there were 
two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third,” Ross said, 
“does nothing to disprove the contention that, if there is one 
Idea of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must 
be a second.” Whether it does or not depends, of course, upon 
the nature of the proof, which neither Ross nor Vlastos deigns 
to analyse. Plato does not, in fact, argue that there must be only 
one idea of xAivy because if there were two, there would have 
to be a third; that of itself would not show why all three may 
not be ideas of xAivy. His proof is instead that there can be only 
one idea of x just because the idea is 6 éorw x. God himself 
could not create more than one idea of 2, because if there were 


26 Republic 597 C. 

127 Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 87 and pp. 230-231; Vlastos, 
Philos. Rev., LXIII (1954), p. 348, n. 51. Owen (p. 83) also denies the 
relevance of the passage to Parmenides 132 D—133 A on the ground 
that in the former Plato uses not “a regress of similarities” but simply 
the premise of the év émi wod\d\ov. Each step of the regress in both 
versions, however, is just the éy éwi wod\dv; and this is itself an argu- 
ment from the similarity of the wod\\a@ to one another (cf, Alexander, 
Metaph., pp. 84, 1-2 and 85, 3-5 and Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato etc., I, p. 233, n. 188 and pp. 294-295). As will be seen, what 
Plato does in the passage of the Republic is to show why the idea can- 
not be one of a plurality of similar entities—which is just what Par- 
menides assumes it is in the first version and seeks to prove that it is 
in the second—, and this is itself the reason why a “regress of simi- 
larities ” does not arise. 
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even so many as two such entities, they would both have the 
character x and so 6 éorw x would be neither of these but would 
be instead the single entity “of which they would both have 
the character.” 1*8 Here is the same distinction between “ what 
is x” and “what has x” that we find drawn in the second part 
of the Parmenides, where it is said that “ What participates in 
Unity must be other than one, since otherwise it would not 
participate but would itself be one, whereas only Unity itself 
ev) can be one.” In the Republic, however, this 
distinction is expressly applied to prove that the idea of z, since 
it is identical with z, cannot have « as a character or property, 
as it necessarily would if it were one of a plurality of entities 
alike in “being 2,” and that such entities, however “ perfect ” 
they might otherwise be, would still be “ particulars ” and not 
ideas of x '*° because they would “have 2 as a character” and 
therefore would not be “ what z is.” This passage clearly shows 
that, contrary to what Vlastos holds, Plato did not confuse the 
idea of x with “the perfect instance of the property which the 
word z connotes”; and, since he explains that aird 76 2, the 
expression most commonly used for “the idea of 2,” always 
means 0 €or. 2, “ what is identical with z,” 1*1 it denies what Ross 
and Vlastos assert: that this expression makes the idea of x one 
x among others and implies an z-ness common to it and them.!* 
On the contrary, this passage of the Republic is clear proof that 
Plato consciously rejected as false this crucial assumption of 
Parmenides’ regress in both its forms and held that this rejec- 
tion of it was implied in the very terminology that he used to 
designate the ideas. 

What Plato meant by the formula, “the idea is that which its 
particular participants have as a character,” requires a word of 
explanation, since it has obviously been misunderstood by Owen 
and by Vlastos alike. According to Owen,*** this formula that 
I have imputed to Plato did become his doctrine—but only 


128 Republic 597 C 7-9. 

129 Parmenides 158 A (note 124 supra). 

130 Cf, Republic 597 D 1-3. 

131 Republic 507 B 5-7. Cf. Republic 490 B 3, 532 A 7—B1; Phaedo 
75 C 10—D 2, 78 D 1-7; Symposium 211 C 7—D 1. 

132 Cf. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 88. 

133 Owen, p. 83, note 10. 
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after he had written the Parmenides. Since Owen adopts the 
orthodox opinion that the Republic antedates the Parmenides, 
he must have failed to see that the proof in Book X of the 
Republic rests upon this formula; and this he did because he 
interprets the formula as a denial of the “separate existence ” 
of ideas, a change in doctrine that, as we have seen, he mis- 
takenly ascribes to Plato in his “ later, critical period.” Vlastos, 
rightly denying such a change of doctrine but taking the formula 
in the same way as Owen does, denies that Plato could ever 
have adopted it. It would, he contends, have prevented Plato 
from “separating ” the ideas; and to impute it to him is to 
fail to see “that the ‘ perfect reality’ of the Forms is incom- 
patible with their being the <imperfect> predicates of particu- 
lars.” 154 Vlastos thus explicitly interprets the formula to mean 
that the ideas are themselves attributes or properties of par- 
ticulars; but this is a complete misapprehension. As the pas- 
sage in the Republic shows, it means that of any character or 
property, x, that a particular has, the reality is 6 éorw 2, which 
it could not be if it were had by anything and which therefore 
must be independent or “ separate ” from all manifestations of 
itself as a property. The formulation that Vlastos rejects and 
Owen accepts as a “ later doctrine,” then, far from being incom- 
patible, as they both suppose it is, with the independent exist- 
ence of the true realities, which we call by the conventional but 
somewhat misleading term “ separation of the ideas,” necessarily 
implies it in asserting that what appears “dispersed,” as the 
Timaeus puts it,*> in particularization as a property is in reality 
an unparticularized entity, indivisible and identical with itself, 
and so not a property of anything. 

Whether or not Plato himself ever took the trouble to point 
it out to his associates, we have certain evidence to show that by 
some of them at least the formulation thus made explicit in this 
passage of the Republic was held to be the reason for rejecting 
as invalid the regress-arguments of the Parmenides. This is a 
passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the import of which has long 
gone unremarked, perhaps because of an old corruption in the 
text, which Ross in his revised edition has now removed, although 
by a strange inadvertence he has left unchanged and so made 


134 Vlastos, op. cit., note 40. 185 Timaeus 35 A 1-7, 37 A 5—B 2. 
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irrelevant and unintelligible his old exegetical note on the pas- 
sage.*° There Aristotle, after having tried to involve the theory 
of ideas in the regress by arguing that each of the ideas and its 
participants must have the same property in common if ideas 
and particulars are not merely unrelated homonyms,**’ recog- 
nizes as the Platonists’ reply to this argument the contention 
that this premise of the regress is rendered invalid by their addi- 
tion of 3 és to terms designating ideas. This is the explicit 
application to Parmenides’ regress of the formulation used in 
the proof of the Republic; and it is noteworthy that Aristotle 
testifies to its force when in his rejoinder to it he abstains from 
arguing that the idea does have the property its participants 
have, thereby silently admitting that as 6 éorw x the idea cannot 
be treated as an “ eternal particular” or a “ perfect instance of 
x,” and attempts instead to establish a new kind of regress, 
based not upon the relation of the idea to its particular at all 
but upon the isolation of this 6 gon, treated as a common predi- 
cate of all the ideas, which he contends must therefore imply 
a separate idea of ideality. 

I take it therefore as proved not only that both versions of 
the regress are invalid arguments but also that when Plato put 
them into Parmenides’ mouth he believed them to be invalid and 
invalid for reasons which he felt himself to have indicated satis- 
factorily for anyone who would compare the assumptions of 
these arguments with what he had already said concerning the 
nature of the ideas. In any case, so far as certainty can be 
assured by the evidence of his own writings and by that of all 
relevant ancient testimony, he certainly continued to the end of 
his life to maintain the doctrine that the ideas are paradigms or 
originals, of which particulars are copies, images, or representa- 


136 Metaphysics 1079 B 3-11. Shorey showed that in B7 1rd & od éore 
must be an error for 70 8°8 gore (Class. Phil., XX [1925], pp. 271-273). 
This correction Ross adopted in the second edition of his translation of 
the Metaphysics (Oxford, 1928); and in the corrected reprint of his 
text and commentary of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1953) he cor- 
rected the text accordingly, but the exegetical note on the passage there 
(Vol. II, p. 423) still stands as it was written for the impossible read- 
ing oJ, On the reading here, the passage as a whole, and its relation 
to A, chap. 9, where it is lacking at 991 A 8 ef. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato etc., I, pp. 308-313. 

187 Metaphysics 1079 A 32—B 3. 
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tions,—the doctrine, in short, which according to Parmenides’ 
argument implies an infinite regress. 

Now, that argument, as we have seen, is in fact much more 
than a refutation of the doctrine of paradeigmatic ideas. If it 
were valid, it would be a general proof that nothing can be a 
likeness or image of anything whatever; and it is probable that 
this was the scope and purpose of the original argument, which, 
as presented in the Parmenides, is merely adapted ad hoc to 
refute the specific use of “likeness” in the theory of ideas. 
There is evidence elsewhere in Plato’s writings that he knew 
such general arguments against the existence of images or like- 
nesses and that he was interested in the challenge of such argu- 
ments to define the way in which a likeness is at once distin- 
guished from its original and related to it. When, for instance, 
Cratylus, in the dialogue named for him, maintains that words 
are images of the things they name *** but that the words must 
be exact manifestations of those things or not be images of 
them at all,*® Socrates explains at some length that an image 
as such cannot be exactly what that is of which it is an image.'*° 
The position of Cratylus he connects with the notorious doctrine 
that no statement can be false, since it is impossible in saying 
anything not to say what is (7d dv) ; *** and in the Sophist this 
same notorious doctrine is said to be the basis of the sophistic 
contention that there is no such thing as an image, a likeness, 
or a semblance.’*? This contention, it is said,'** the sophist will 
support by challenging Theaetetus to give a definition of 
“image”; and, when Theaetetus responds by defining it as 
“that which by having been assimilated to the real thing is 
another such thing” (7d zpds Erepov 
roovrov), he is asked whether this means “ another real thing ” 
or what it is to which “such ” (ro.wvrov) in his definition refers. 
He protests that it means not “real” (dA7wdv)—otherwise, of 


88 Cratylus 430 A 10—B 2, 439 A 1-4; on all that follows in the text 
see my paper, “ Timaeus 52 C 2-5” in Mélanges Diés (1956), pp. 49-60. 

8° Cratylus 431 E 9—432 A 4. 

Cratylus 432 A-D. 

14 Oratylus 429 B—430 A. 

42 Sophist 264C 10—D 1 referring to 239C ff.; cf. 236 E 1—237 A 4 
and 238 D 4 ff. 

148 Sophist 239 D—240 C. 
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course, he would have defined instead of “image” an exact 
double, indistinguishable from that of which it is supposed to 
be the image,—but “like” (éoux0ds) ; and he is then forced to 
admit that he cannot meet the sophist’s challenge, since accord- 
ing to his own definition the being of an image or likeness im- 
plies its not really being. This passage in its context is part 
of the aporetic introduction to the proof that “not being” can 
be meaningfully used in the sense of “otherness” or “ dif- 
ference ”; and, with this established, the Sophist can, despite 
his objection, be defined as one kind of maker of images. The 
plan and purpose of this dialogue do not require that Plato 
should here return to explain specifically whether the definition 
of image offered by Theaetetus is itself saved by the proof that 
“not-being ” in the sense of “ otherness ” exists and, if so, how 
that definition accounts for the puzzling relation of likeness to 
original. For us, however, it is important to emphasize that 
he does not do so in the Sophist and that for enlightenment 
we must turn again to the Timaeus, to that passage in which, as 
I have already said, the theory of space is presented as saving 
at once the world of becoming and the conception of its rela- 
tion to being as that of image or semblance to original reality. 
The phrase in Theaetetus’ definition that had led to his 
discomfiture was érepov rovovrov “ another such thing.” “To what 
does rovovrov refer,” he was asked; and the only answer that he 
could give made the being of an image imply its really not 
being. Now, an image really is not, of course, that by reference 
to which the roiroy that characterizes it is meaningful; and 
this, which gives rise to the perplexity of Theaetetus, is in our 
passage of the Timaeus made to explain the distinctive nature 
of an image. In this passage '** Plato summarizes in concise, 
doctrinal language the relation to one another of the three fac- 
tors: the immutable intelligible reality which is the ideas; the 
transitory sensible yryvéueva, images of the former; and space, 
the medium in which the continual coming-to-be and passing- 
away of these images occurs but into which the ideas themselves 
never enter, as it never enters into them. The relevant words for 
our purpose here assert that: not even that very thing that an 
image signifies belongs to the image itself, but an image is 


144 Timaeus 51 E 6—52 D 1. 
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always a transitory adumbration of something other than itself; 
and consequently it must be coming to be in something other 
than itself and thus cling precariously to being or else itself be 
nothing at all, whereas what really is cannot be im anything 
other than itself or anything else in it.1** 

The point of the crucial explanation here is not, as various 
interpreters have said, that “the being of an image qua image 
is not self-related ” or that “an image is not its own image” 
or “its own original ” but that any particular image stands for 
something, refers to something, means something and that this 
meaning the image has not independently as its own but only 
in reference to something else apart from it and not dependent 
upon it but of which, as the parallel and complementary clause 
says, the image is always a transitory adumbration. So, for 
example, a human image is not itself human; but it is a human 
image precisely because it does not have as its own the “ hu- 
manity ” that it signifies. Or, to take an example from this 
section of the Timaeus itself, an igneous or aqueous image, one 
of those piy7jyara which, as we saw, are to be designated by the 
formula 76 84 wavrds rovovrov, is such because, not having as its 
own what fire or water is, it signifies or means fire or water. It 
is because the meaningfulness of an image is its reference to 
something other than itself that the image is essentially rovovrov. 
As such, it implies a 7, something that 1s itself that by refer- 
ence to which the image is rovovrov. Bare rovovrov, however, is 
not anything itself and so, to be at all, must have some external 
basis (€spav—52 B 1) for being, which it can have only by 
coming to be in something else. Therefore, because an image 
is what it is “ of something other than itself,” it must, even to 
be itself, come to be “in something other than itself” also, 
whereas true reality, since it is itself what it is independently of 
anything else, is 7, and not rovovrov. The medium too, in which 
the image must come to be if it is to have even the being of an 
image,—this medium, which is space, immutable in its own 
nature, must also be 7: and not ro.ovrov. So true reality and space 
can neither one be in the other, since they cannot be at the same 
time both two and one identical thing.1** 


© Timaeus 52 C 2—D 1. Cf. my paper referred to in note 138 supra. 
4° Cf, Aristotle’s argument (Metaphysics 1039 A 3-14) that one sub- 
stance cannot be actually present in another, because what is actually 
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Thus the érepov roovrov in the definition of image, which 
reduces Theaetetus to perplexity in the Sophist and of which 
no further explicit account is given later in that dialogue, 
appears in the Tsmaeus as a fully elaborated explanation of the 
nature of an image in its relation to the original; and here, 
moreover, with the explication of this relation is intimately 
connected the additional factor of the spatial medium which 
alone is said to make possible the existence of an image. 

This in itself would be a plausible reason for believing the 
Timaeus to be a later work than the Sophist; and the plausi- 
bility of such a relative chronology could be reinforced by a 
comparative study of many other passages, some of them—like 
those examined here—passages which Owen has mistakenly 
adduced in support of his own thesis. But, if there were time 
to examine them all, the result would only increase the plausi- 
bility ; and the highest degree of plausibility is still far different 
from proof. With this firmly in mind, I would therefore empha- 
size the following distinctions: 

1) All the evidence we have or are likely ever to have re- 
quires us to recognize that the Cratylus, the Parmenides, and the 
Theaetetus were composed before the Timaeus. 


2) Mr. Owen has adduced no evidence—nor to my knowledge 
has anyone else—that proves the Timaeus to have been com- 
posed earlier than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus; 
and on the contrary there are plausible reasons for believing 
that at least the Sophist and the Politicus antedate the Timaeus. 


3) Whatever may be the true relative chronology of this group 
of dialogues, the philosophical doctrine expressed in the Timaeus 
is certainly not at variance with that expressed in any of the 
others of this group and is not repudiated, abandoned, or in any 
essential point even modified in any of them. 
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two can never be one, and the example, yap otx duds ob 
wovas évredexeia. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT PALAMEDES. 


In the epic tradition of the Trojan War one of the best known 
heroes outside the Iliad and Odyssey, which do not mention 
him, is Palamedes, the clever inventor, contriver, and teacher, 
so useful at the siege and otherwise a man of so amiable and 
exalted a character that he seems almost too good to live. We 
are hardly surprised when he is put to death through the machi- 
nations of the jealous and revengeful Odysseus, or is actually 
killed by him. He is a character scarcely in keeping with the 
rough and fierce life of the heroic age, so that many have 
regarded him as in fact a stranger introduced by later poets 
at some time before Stesichorus, perhaps by Stasinus, author of 
the Cypria. His very location in the heroic world is uncertain ; 
sometimes he belongs to Locris, sometimes to Euboea, while 
the mountain Palamidi above Nauplia shows an old connection 
with the Argolid.t In one account he arrives at Troy in a boat 
with his brother Oeax, but he has neither followers nor fleet 
as a proper Homeric chieftain should.* 

Much of the tradition about him is admittedly found in very 
late and suspect sources, such as Dictys Cretensis, Philostratus, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Tzetzes, and the Scholiasts, not to mention 
Latin writers and commentators, and none of it can be traced 
earlier than the Cypria. But it cannot be proved that the 
material of the cyclic epics is always later than anything in the 
Iliad or Odyssey. Wiist, who remarks that Palamedes is very 
weakly anchored in early legend, is inclined to agree with 
Curtius * that he represents elements of Greek culture that were 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. He argues that the Greek 
tradition seems to connect him with the trading and seafaring 
peoples of the east, and notes that some genealogists traced the 
descent of his father Nauplius, son of Posidon, through his 
grandmother Amymone to Danaus and then to Belus, the last 


* For a complete account of the sources see E. Wiist, s. v. “ Palamedes ” 
in R.-E., XVIII, ii, cols. 2500-12, and s.v. “Odysseus” in R.-H., XVII, 
ii, cols. 1929-31 on the death of Palamedes. 

* Philostratus, Heroica, X, 10. 

“Rh, Mus., VIT (1850), p. 455. 
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of these representing a Phoenician or Syrian people.* This is 
no doubt due to the traditional connection of Palamedes with 
the use of the Phoenician alphabet among the Greeks, which 
will be discussed later. My purpose in this article is to suggest 
that the civilized character of Palamedes is not necessarily a 
mere addition made in later ages of Greek history to the rough 
memories of the heroic age, but may represent a genuine piece 
of ancient tradition. 

The story of Palamedes is well known, but it is worth giving 
it in outline with some details of special importance. I shall 
put the various pieces together in narrative order, but shall 
indicate the source, early or late, of each feature quoted as found 
in Greek or Latin writers, so as not to be accused of uncritical 
conflation. 

Before the beginning of the war, according to Dictys,> the 
Greek kings were in Crete arranging the division of Atreus’ 
former dominion, when they received the news that Helen had 
been carried off from Sparta. Palamedes alone did not lose his 
head, but brought Menelaus home in his ship. Palamedes then, 
according to other late authorities, himself summoned the other 
Greeks to an expedition to recover Helen, and himself, accomp- 
anied or unaccompanied, went to Ithaca to muster Odysseus,° 
as well as to Peleus in Thessaly in search of Achilles.? When 
Odysseus pretended to be mad by ploughing with an ox and a 
horse yoked together, and in some accounts by sowing with salt, 
Palamedes, by laying the infant Telemachus in the path of the 
plough, stopped his ploughing and thus unmasked his pretence.* 


‘ R.-E., loc. cit., col. 2500; Virgil, Aen., II, 82 calls him Belides; the 
scholiast on Statius, Theb., VII, 266 gives him descent: Belus, Danaus, 
Amymone, Nauplius, Palamedes. Servius on Aen., II, 81, the Scholiast 
on Statius, Ach., I, 92, and Mythogr. Vat., II, 200 have Palamedes 
septimo gradu a Belo originem trahens. 

4. 

° Alcidamas, Od., 20; Mythogr. Vat., I, 35, II, 200; Serv., ad Aen., 
II, 81; Schol. Stat., Ach., I, 92. 

™Tzetzes, Antehom., 177. 

®Cypria, according to Proclus, Chrestom., I (Kinkel, Ep. @r. Fr., 
I, 18) ; Sophocles, Odysseus Mainomenos (see Nauck, 7. G. F.?, p. 232) ; 
Schol. Lycophron, 818, 386, 580; Schol. Soph., Phil., 1025; Mythogr. 
Vat., II, 200, I, 315; Plutarch, De aud. poet., 3; Hyginus, Fab., 95; 
Serv., ad Aen., II, 81; Schol. Stat., Ach., I, 92 and 94. Philostratus 
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Odysseus, thus obliged to sail, never forgave him, and further 
came to hate him for the glory of his inventions and other 
services to the Greek forces. 

At Troy, according to late writers, in our present knowledge 
of ihe tradition, he was equal to every difficulty. He discovered 
the maiden Epipole serving as a warrior, and the Greeks stoned 
her. He interpreted the depredations of wolves among the beasts 
and slaves of the army as a sign that there would be a plague, 
ignoring Odysseus’ suggestion that they should be hunted, and 
prescribed a special regimen for the soldiers with frequent 
bathing and gymnastics.*° They were not to eat meat or the 
usual military rations, but were to get fruit and wild vegetables ; 
and were to keep themselves healthy by rowing races round a 
headland, enjoying the sea-breezes and earning prizes from 
Agamemnon. They thus escaped a serious plague which devas- 
tated neighbouring cities.‘ Another problem, which drew the 
interest of Thucydides when he criticised heroic legend,’* was 
the provisioning of the troops on such an expedition. Palamedes 
was most successful at this. At Aulis, according to a scholium 
on Kuripides, when the Greeks were hungry and quarrelling 
about the distribution of food, he taught them the Phoenician 
letters and by this means managed a distribution that no one 
could criticise.1* At Troy he was, in some accounts, one of the 
embassy that sailed to Delos to fetch the daughters of Anius, 
the Oenotropi, Oeno, Spermo, and Elais, who had magical powers 
of converting all that they touched to wine, seed, or oil.** Servius 


(Her., X, 2) and Cicero (De Off., III, 26, 97) deny the story of feigned 
madness, the latter calling it an invention of the tragedians. 

Ptolemaeus Heph., V, 69. 

1° Tzetzes, Antehom., 326. 

1 Philostratus, loc. cit., gives these entertaining details, clearly an 
improvement on the description of the plague at the beginning of the 
Iliad. Apollo would kill the wolves first, and then the beasts of the 
camp; the men, if they took warning, would escape. The boat race must 
be part of the tradition known to Virgil, who used it instead for the 
followers of Aeneas round the Sicilian coast in Aen., V, 66 and 114 ff. 

Or., 432; cf. Aesch., fr. 182 N*: cirov r’ elSévar Swpica (text 
corrupt?) dpiora, Seirva Sépra aipeicba rpira; a third meal in the day. 

**Schol. Lycophr., 581 and Tzetzes, ad loc. Originally the Greek host 
had stayed on Delos enjoying the magical bounty of Anius and his 
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preserves a story that Palamedes and Odysseus were rivals for 
provisioning the troops. Odysseus went to Thrace for corn but 
returned empty-handed, but Palamedes brought back unlimited 
quantities.*> An invention attributed to Palamedes alone, so 
far as I know, was that of dice and draughts, with which the 
troops consoled themselves in intervals of inaction and hunger.’® 
dorpayaAdo., dice marked on four sides (as opposed to xvBor, 
marked on six) are mentioned in Homer ”’ and so are zeoaoi.'® 
The best known incident in Palamedes’ career was his death. 
This was due to Odysseus, either from jealousy of his achieve- 
ments, particularly in providing food, or from resentment at his 
unmasking of Odysseus’ pretended madness.’® In one tradition 
Odysseus and Diomedes themselves kill Palamedes, drowning 
him at fishing,*° which is usually reckoned an undignified way 
for Homeric warriors to get food, or by pretending to have found 
treasure in a stream, and when Palamedes climbed down to 
look, stoning him from above.*t The better known version is 
of course that Palamedes died by judicial murder, sometimes 
said to have been arranged while he was absent with Achilles 
attacking Abydos. Odysseus caused a Phrygian prisoner to 
write a letter purporting to be from Priam to Palamedes, thank- 
ing Palamedes for his friendly acts toward Troy and mentioning 
a sum of gold as his reward. He then himself wrote a reply 
as from Palamedes, which he gave to the prisoner to carry to 
Priam, and at the same time secretly ordered a soldier to inter- 


daughters, who had tried to keep them there because of a prophecy 
that they would take Troy only in the tenth year; but they refused 
(Cypria, fr. 1 [Kinkel, p. 29]; Pherecydes, fr. 140; Lycophr., 569 ff., 
and Schol. Lycophr., 570). 

16 Ad Aen., II, 81, III, 16. 

1® Among the many references given by Wiist, &.-H., XVIII, ii, cols. 
2506-7 I quote only the earliest: Soph., fr. 438 and 396 N?, Alcid., Od., 
22, Schol. Eurip., Or., 432 for dice («’So.); Soph., fr. 438 N*, Gorgias, 
Pal., 20, Aleid., Od.. 22 for merroi. 

'771., XXIII, 88. 

18 Od., I, 107. 

1° Envy: Schol. Lycophr., 384, 1093. Envy of success in provisioning: 
Serv., ad Aen., II, 81; of invention: Schol. Eurip., Or., 432, Resentment 
of unmasking: Hyg., Fab., 105. 

20 Cypria, fr. 18 (Pausanias, X, 31, 1, 2). 

Dictys, IT, 15. 
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cept and kill the prisoner, so that the letter was found on Lim. 
The letter alleged to be written by Priam was buried with the 
mentioned sum of gold in Palamedes’ tent. Palamedes was then 
accused of treasonable dealing with the enemy, and the forged 
letter and the gold were produced in evidence against him. He 
was eventually stoned to death by order of the commanders.”* 
His brother Oeax in one account wrote a message giving the 
details of his death on ships’ timbers, which he set adrift so 
that they should reach Euboea and be read by his father 
Nauplius, who planned revenge on Odysseus and the Greeks.** 
Palamedes certainly appears as a very unconventional hero 
among the war-lords at Troy, where, though for different reasons, 
he was no less unpopular with some leaders than Thersites the 
agitator. The tradition of his innocence and high-mindedness, 
combined with his inventive cleverness, made him a favourite 
character with dramatists and rhetoricians of democratic or 
progressive sympathies, to whom the general tone of the heroic 
world, particularly in the tradition largely excluded from the 
Iliad and Odyssey, seemed repellently barbarous. In his inven- 
tions too he has some of the attributes of a general culture-hero, 
who is oddly sorted with the conventional warriors of the Trojan 
cycle. No doubt there is conflation in his case with stories of 
more typical culture-heroes, and some very odd embellishments 
were added to his story, particularly by the novelistic writers 
of late antiquity, who magnified his importance. But there may 
still be a core of old tradition which explains this growth. 
Certain inventions are particularly associated with him, 
namely writing, board-games, systems of signalling on land or 
at sea, and some features of military organisation. Counting, 


** Phrygian captive and letters: Schol. Eurip., Or., 432; Hyg., Fab., 
105; Serv., ad Aen., II, 81. Agamemnon included in the plot: Apollo- 
dorus, Epit., VI, 8; Schol. Lycophr., 384; Philostr., Her., X, 5. Pala- 
medes and Achilles at Abydos: Philostr., loc. cit. This material was 
treated by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Perhaps the simplest 
version, in which the letter was merely thrown into the camp (Apollod., 
IIT, 8), was taken by Aeschylus, the version of Servius and Hyginus 
by Sophocles, and the plot with Agamemnon involved too by Euripides. 
See R.-#., XVIII, ii, col. 1930. In another version Palamedes was accused 
of exchanging messages with the enemy by attaching them to spears 
and arrows, one of which Odysseus found (Alcid., Od., 22). 

**Schol., Aristoph., Thesmoph., 771. 
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astronomy, music, weights and measures he shares with others; 
voting and coinage would be additions later at any rate than 
the heroic age. Sometimes he appears as the inventor, sometimes 
as the introducer, of writing among the Greeks, but this only 
reinforces the suggestion that I shall make. The variation is 
perhaps important. 

Stesichorus,** Gorgias,*> Alcidamas,** the scholiast on Euri- 
pides,?* Dio Chrysostom,** Philostratus,*® and Tzetzes *° make 
him the inventor of letters. Elsewhere Cadmus, repeatedly said 
to have come from Phoenicia, is made the carrier of the Phoeni- 
cian letters to Greece,* and Palamedes is credited only with 
additions and improvements to the alphabet.** Other inventors 
or transmitters were Orpheus,** Linus,** and of course Prome- 
theus.*® These claims all purport to refer to the Phoenician 
alphabet, adopted in the eighth century, as far as is known, in 
Greece, though it existed as early as the thirteenth in Phoenicia.** 
Now if Palamedes or any other figure of the legendary period, 
which we now call late Minoan and Mycenaean, originated or 
spread any form of writing among the Greeks, this could not 
have been the Phoenician alphabet. It must have been some form 
of the Minoan linear script, known from Cnossos, Mycenae, and 
Pylos, and belonging to the Aegean and not to Western Asia, 
which after the end of the Mycenaean age was lost, except for 


*¢ Fr. 34 Bergk* (Bekker, Anecd. Gr., LI, 783, 14). 

Pal,, 30. 

7° Od., 22. 

27 On Or., 432. 

3° XII, 21. 

9° Her., X, 1. 

8° Antehom., 320. 

*1 E.g. Herodotus (V, 58), Ephorus (ap. Clem. Alex., Strom., I, 16, 
75 [= F.H.G., I, 270, fr. 128]), Ephorus and Aristotle in Bekker, 
Anecd, Gr., I, 783 (= F.H.G., II, 81, fr. 256). 

*3 For details see R.-H., XVIII, ii, col. 2506. 

88 Diodorus, III, 67, 1-5; Alcid., Od., 24. 

*¢ Diod., III, 67-8; Zenobius, s. v. Kadueia vikn; Tacitus, Ann., XI, 14. 

85 Aesch., P. V., 460. 

*°See, for instance, J. Bérard, “ Ecriture pré-alphabétique en Italie 
et dans les pays égéens” (Minos, II [1953], pp. 65-83), p. 70. The 
whole article is of great interest in this connection; Palamedes is 
discussed on pp. 76-7. 
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partial survival in Cyprus, and after illiterate centuries was 
replaced by the Phoenician. 

It is an interesting fact that the only use so far known for 
the Minoan script, at any rate in its later form of Linear B, 
which is now beginning to be read as Greek, is purely practical 
and administrative, not literary. Stores of food, weapons, equip- 
ment, slaves, animals, and other possessions are listed, many 
kinds of workers and functionaries are mentioned, land is 
assigned, and provision is made for cult and sacrifice.*’ Thus 
such an event as Palamedes’ use of writing for rationing the 
troops at Aulis is by no means unlikely as history, even if legend, 
forgetful of the Minoan script, makes him use the Phoenician 
alphabet. So too in a fragment of Kuripides’ Palamedes,** Pala- 
medes claims that by the use of writing, messages can be sent 
home from overseas, property distributed by a dying man to his 
children, who will then know the amounts, and disputes settled 
by reference to the tablet, which allows no lying. These are 
uses for any form of writing, but again not unlike the only 
known uses of Linear B. 

Palamedes might thus be carrying on, and not inventing, an 
ultimately Minoan tradition of literate administration, inherited 
through centuries of Greek rule during the Mycenaean period. 
The general ignorance of writing which these stories imply, 
though as we have seen Odysseus is supposed to write at Troy, 
is likely to be historical fact among the Greek kings, chieftains, 
and soldiers of the Mycenaean age, especially during its decline.*® 
In later times, when the very existence of Minoan writing was 
remembered only as a sort of magic,*® legend might well change 
Palamedes from a transmitter or preserver of the art of writing 
to its inventor, but, as we saw, both versions exist. 


*7See M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, ‘‘ Evidence for Greek Dialect in 
the Mycenaean Archives” (J.H.S., LXXIII [1953], pp. 84-103), and 
later literature cited in M. S. Ruiperez, “Les Etudes sur le linéaire 
B depuis le déchiffrement de Ventris ” (Minos, III [1955], pp. 156-7). 

** Nauck, 7. F.*, fr. 578. 

°° For a discussion of literacy in the Minoan scripts, see Sterling Dow, 
“Minoan Writing” (A.J.A., LVIII [1954], pp. 78-129), especially 
pp. 108-27, “Minoan Literacy.” 

“As in Homer, Jl., VI, 168-70: ojuatra duvypd . . . modrd 
in the message sent by Proetus and Bellerophon to Lycia. 
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Rationing of troops for expeditions was known among the 
Hittite and Egyptian Great Powers that were contemporary with 
the Kings of Mycenae, and it would be strange if there had 
been no such practice among the latter. That there was a regular 
commissariat is made extremely probable once more by the con- 
tent of some of the Pylian tablets from the end of the Mycenaean 
period, as so far understood. They seem to provide for the 
disposition and equipment of fleets and military units.*! 

Some confirmation of rationing as a Minoan and Mycenaean 
practice is perhaps preserved in the Ugaritic Epic of Kret, 
inscribed in cuneiform on clay tablets during the Bronze Age 
of Canaan, which again falls within our period. Schaeffer’s 
excavations at Ras Shamra, the site of the ancient Ugarit, and 
Minet-el-Beida, the site of its port on the Syrian coast, have 
revealed, in buildings, tombs, pottery, and art, evidence of pro- 
longed contact by sea with the Aegean world, and even of an 
Aegean colony on Ugarit, first Minoan, then Mycenaean.*? Gor- 
don has shown that Greek words were borrowed by the Hebrews 
through the Philistines further south, including for instance 
Massah, unleavened bread, which is the same as pafa, barley- 
cake.*® He also argues that the Lpic of Kret is one result of 
this contact between Syria and the Aegean ; Kret’s name probably 
means “the Cretan.” The epic describes his expedition with a 
large and elaborately organised army to claim as his wife the 
beautiful daughter of another king, who fails to put him off with 
gifts, and has to surrender the princess. At the outset of this 
rather Homeric enterprise, Kret bakes an immense quantity of 
bread for his army. War undertaken for a woman is hardly 


*1 See L. R. Palmer, Achaeans and Indo-Europeans (Inaugural Lecture, 
Oxford, 1955), p. 20. 

*2See C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, I (Paris, 1939), pp. 22 ff., and 
ch. II, “ Ras-Shamra—Ugarit et le monde égéen”; also II (1946) for 
the numerous illustrations of the Aegean objects or local imitations of 
these. 

“®See Cyrus H. Gordon, “Homer and Bible: The Origin and Char- 
acter of East Mediterranean Literature ” (Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXVI [1955], pp. 43-108), pp. 53-4 on the epic generally and p. 61 
on Massah and pata, where he claims that warlike Philistine baking 
is changed into a part of Hebrew ritual with another meaning. See 
also his translation in Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), ch. 5, pp. 
68-83, “The Legend of Krt.” 
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native to the Semitic world, and when it occurs here, it may 
be due to Aegean influence, according to Gordon, who also 
suggests that military baking is an Aegean feature.** 

One more point in connection with military supply is that 
Anius and his daughters on Delos may represent a faint and 
distorted recollection of this economic organisation. The name 
of one daughter, Spermo, also recalls in an odd fashion the 
formula rogdvde orépwo for grain or grain-land, which is so 
common in the Pylian tablets, if that is the right rendering of 
the transliteration to-so-de pe-mo.*® The magical powers of the 
family may indicate that the historical original of Anius was 
the holder of a priestly estate with large produce in his control.*® 
If Palamedes was so successful in bringing back grain to the 
army at Troy, he may have been well versed in this organisation. 

Dice and draughts, or some kind of board-game, another 
speciality of Palamedes, are, as is well known, represented among 
Minoan and Mycenaean remains, though they may be ultimately 
of Egyptian origin. At Cnossos Evans found dice which were 
evidently used in pavement-games.*? He also found ivory pieces 
for a game which suggested some kind of draughts,** and the 
famous inlaid gaming board of ivory, gold, and blue paste, on 
which four large discs at one end seem to represent a stronghold 
and smaller discs to be places from which moves began. Evans 
compared the game with the later Greek game of “ polis” or 
“poleis” and conjectured that dice-throws determined the 
moves.*® A similar gaming board was found in the fourth shaft- 
grave at Mycenae *° and a rather different one, on the Egyptian 
model, at Enkomi in Cyprus.*! The Minoan game need not have 


“«“ Homer and Bible,” p. 61. 

*° See Ventris and Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 98-9 and now also Emmett 
L. Bennett, “ The Landholders of Pylos” (A.J, A., LX [1956], pp. 103- 
36), pp. 109-13, where this phrase constantly occurs in the translitera- 
tion. 

““Compare the suggestions of Bennett, op. cit., pp. 129ff. on the 
organisation of such a community. 

*" Palace of Minos, III, p. 395. 

“* Op. cit., I, pp. 302, 387-8, 477-9; cf. IV, p. 522 on an engraving 
of players at Hagia Triada. 

“Op. cit., I, pp. 470-86; it would have been a sort of backgammon. 

°° Op. cit., I, pp. 482-5. 

** Op. cit., I, p. 476. 
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been the same as any Greek board-game of the classical period, 
but it is likely that the general idea of a board-game was first 
spread through the Aegean from Crete.°* In the case of Pala- 
medes’ invention of draughts, there might have been a difference 
between Minoan and classical Greek board-games like that known 
between the Minoan scripts and the Greek alphabet, while later 
legend could as easily confuse the games as the scripts of the 
two ages. 

The rest of the inventions most closely, if not uniquely, con- 
nected with Palamedes seem likewise to belong to the old 
Aegean culture. He is credited with inventing the wall round the 
areek camp,°* the organisation of the army,°* particularly its 
subordinate commanders,®® the system of watches,°® and the 
method of fire-signalling.®’ This tradition was naturally derided 
by such writers as Alcidamas ** and Plato,®® who point out that 
other commanders must have known the ordering of troops. 

Thus there seem to be grounds to supposing that Palamedes 
is a figure that represents, in some sense, many characteristic 
achievements of the Minoan civilization as inherited and de- 
veloped by the Mycenaean Greeks. Some influence even from 
the Syrian or Canaanite culture of that time cannot be excluded, 
in view of the known contacts between the Aegean peoples and 
the proto-Phoenicians of Ugarit, but it is precisely the Phoenician 
script that was not adopted by the Mycenaean Greeks in their 
main centres, even if some knew it in Cyprus. 

But the description of Palamedes as the inventor of various 
arts, particularly of writing, or even as the introducer of them 


so late as the siege of Troy among a people that had not known 
o oD 


52 For a discussion of classical board-games see R. G. Austin, “‘ Greek 
Board-Games ” (Antiquity, XIV [1940], pp. 257-71), which shows the 
extreme obscurity of the details even of these. 

53 Soph., fr. 399 N?. 

5*Gorg., Pal., 30; Alcid., Od., 22; Pliny, N.H., VII, 202. 

56 Aesch., fr. 182 N*: ragidpxas xal orpardpyas kal éxarovTapxas. 

56 Soph., fr. 399 N?; Eustathius, ad Jl., II, 308; Philostr., Her., X, 1; 
Tzetzes, Antehom., 292, 318. 

57 rupcoi: Gorg., Pal., 30; Alcid., Od., 22-8; @pvxrwpia: Soph., fr. 
399 N?; Ppuxrods dvéxer: Dio Chrys., XIII, 25. 

58 Od., 23, where he says that Menestheus and Nestor already knew it. 

5° Rep., 522 D, where the same is said of Agamemnon. 
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them before, is puzzling indeed. The other inventors in Greek 
legend are much more shadowy and undateable figures than he. 
They are not produced as inventors at a time when their civiliza- 
tion, according to legend itself, had already had a long career, 
and indeed was within a generation or two of ending in disaster. 
As a matter of history, Linear B is now traced back before 1400 
to a date some centuries earlier than any which will suit Homer’s 
Trojan War, and is thought to have continued in use until 1200. 
The historical credit for inventing Linear B should go probably 
to Minoan scribes at Cnossos who were ordered to make their 
script a possible vehicle for Greek. 

I have already suggested that Palamedes, because of his attain- 
ments, has been conflated with the usual type of culture-hero 
who is the inventor or first teacher of civilized arts. But such 
a culture-hero is naturally placed by legend early in human 
history, and Palamedes at his late date is an anomaly. From a 
historical point of view the question of late Mycenaean literacy 
is involved. It is likely that at any period in Mycenaean history 
writing was practised mainly by clerks and officials of no very 
exalted station, and not by rulers and fighting men. Though 
Linear B was still in use at the moment when Mycenaean Pylos 
was destroyed, writing may have been an even more esoteric 
accomplishment in the decline of Mycenaean culture than earlier. 
Palamedes might, when the epic tradition had continued through 
the post-Mycenaean Dark Age, have been magnified from a con- 
tinuator and preserver of Minoan literacy in an increasingly 
illiterate society into an inventor of letters or first teacher of 
them, and that too of the Phoenician script, the only one known 
in Greek lands at the beginning of classical civilization. It might 
also be that the social status of any historical person who knew 
and regularly used writing late in the Mycenaean age would 
be low enough to make him disliked by military commanders who 
belonged to an aristocracy, in spite of his usefulness, if he shared 
at all in the direction of affairs.* 


*° See Sterling Dow, op. cit., pp. 120-2, “ Linear B Literacy,” especially 
the conclusion: “The indication is plain, however, that limited groups 
of scribes, accountants, traders, and perhaps others preserved the 199- 
sign Signary against change, and that this was natural and easy because 
there was little or at least limited use for writing.” 

** See further, for an emphatic distinction between the Minoan dislike 
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These suggestions are certainly speculative, but so curious 
and distinctive a legend as that of Palamedes should not in the 
light of recent discoveries be treated as nothing but a fabrication 
of the archaic and later periods of classical Greek history. In 
the epic tradition as a whole most scholars would recognise three 
ingredients in the chronological sense: the first descending from 
the Mycenaean Age itself, the second due to the succeeding 
Dark Age, the third belonging to the age of the Homeric poems 
and of other poetry close to them in date and tradition. The 
difference is naturally in the proportion allowed by one scholar 
or another to each of these. In this article I have suggested that 
there is an original core in the tradition about Palamedes which 
deserves to be assigned to the first. 
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and the Mycenaean and generally Greek liking for warfare, Luisa 
Banti, “ Myth in Pre-Classical Art” (A.J. A., LVIII [1954], pp. 308-10), 
p. 309. If this is upheld, and Palamedes is regarded as more specifically 
Minoan in outlook, the tradition of his difference from ordinary Greek 
chiefs is very natural. Palamedes is efficient, but not really warlike 


at bottom. 
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CLAUDIUS AND THE SENATORS. 


The gap in the Annals of Tacitus between Books VI and XI 
is regrettable for many reasons, among others for the informa- 
tion that would have been given regarding the invasion of 
Britain, but also for the chronological account of developments 
at Rome which must in the circumstances be reconstructed from 
less methodical and less historical sources. Thus, the clear-cut 
distinction between the quinquennium Neronts and the later 
years of that emperor finds no parallel in the earlier reign; yet 
one would expect to find some basic pattern of development and 
some historical turning point to explain the almost irreconcilable 
traditions concerning Claudius.* 

In an earlier contribution to this Journal,” the writer sug- 
gested that for most of the executions and suicides of senators 
in that reign Claudius himself—as the Ludus de morte Claudi 
implies *—was responsible, and that the plotting of a stubborn 
opposition was involved more often than the hostile sources were 
prepared to admit. Claudius was reputed to have put to death 
35 senators ; * we know the names of eighteen who lost their lives 
prematurely for political reasons.’ The chronology of these seems 


'Seramuzza, The Emperor Claudius, pp. 3-4, “ The Problem.” E. g. his 
diffidence (cf. Suet., Claud., 12, 35-6; Dio, LX, 2, 4; 3, 2; Scramuzza, 
pp. 47-9) ; his confidence (Momigliano, Claudius the Emperor, pp. 39-40, 
on B.G.U., 611; Seramuzza, pp. 12-13, 48-9; Ann., XI, 25, 7); his popu- 
larity (Suet., Claud., 12, 3; Sen., Ad Polybium [Dio, LXI, 10, 2]; 
Pomponius Mela, IJI, 6, 4; Scramuzza, pp. 6-7, 237); his unpopularity 
(Ludus de morte Claudi, ete.) ; his consideration and respect for magis- 
trates and senators (Momigliano, p. 40; Secramuzza, pp. 114-15; Dio, LX, 
6, 1; 7, 4; 11, 6-8; 12; 16, 3; Suet., Claud., 12, 36); his severity 
(Dio, LX, 1], 8 and 29; Suet., Claud., 23); his ruthlessness (Momi- 
gliano, pp. 51-2; Ludus, 13; Suet., Claud., 37); his clemency (Dio, 
LX, 3, 5; 5, 1; 27, 5; Quintilian, VIII, 5, 6; Orosius, Ad Peg., 7, 6, 4). 
Cf. Momigliano, in the article cited in n. 23, pp. 321-3. 

*“ Senatorial Opposition to Claudius and Nero,” AwJ.P., LXXVII 
(1956), pp. 113-32. 

*Ludus, 13-14; Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance (Toronto, 1954), pp. 
27-46 challenges the identification of this work with Seneca’s Apocolo- 
cyntosis. Its attribution to Petronius does not lessen its historical value. 

* Ludus, 14; Suet., Claud., 29. 

° P.I.R.?, A 701, 1140, 1225, C 103, 1400, P.I.R., I 462, 541, 559, L 130, 
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to suggest that the years preceding what remains of Book XI 
were of special significance as regards relations between emperor 
and senate. 

Claudius differed from Tiberius and Nero in that his unex- 
pected and dramatic accession took place in an atmosphere still 
tense with conspiracy and resentment, against the wishes of a 
large number of senators. He could not say that he brought with 
him to the throne nulla odia, nullas iniurias nec cupidinem 
ultionis.© His fear of a repetition of events like the conspiracy 
of Gaetulicus* and the murder of Gaius ® found expression in 
a policy of reconciliation, but was responsible also for the pre- 
cautionary measures, which, along with his reorganising enthusi- 
asm, contributed to rendering ineffectual his efforts. 

The conspirators of senatorial rank were forgiven ® and that 
the new emperor was not the prime mover in re-awakening 
senatorial acrimony is conceded by Suetonius.*® Dio lists at 
greater length the praiseworthy acts of Claudius at the beginning 
of his reign, including the advancement of those who had sought 
a restoration of the republic or had themselves aspired to the 
throne,'t and expresses his approval.’? The rapid deterioration 
of good-feeling which soon took place probably began when, a 
year after Claudius’ accession, Annius Vinicianus and others 
formed a plot against him.’* The only doubtful act of Claudius 
till this occasion was the execution of Appius Silanus.** 

Vinicianus solicited the support of Scribonianus, governor of 


327, P 477, 481, 564, S 505, 595, 618, V 25, 445. It is presumed that 
S 595 (Statilius Corvinus) was probably condemned for his conspiracy. 
On the other hand in the case of C. Passienus Crispus (P.J.R., P 109) 
who is said to have been poisoned, there is no evidence of a political 
motive. 

®Tac., Ann., XIII, 4. 

7 Dio, LIX, 22, 5. 

Dio, LIX, 29 (Epit.). 

® Jos., B.J., II, 208. 

10 Claud., 11-13. 

11 Dio, LX, 3, 5-7; 4, 1-5; 5, 1, 3-9; 11, 7; 12, 1-5. 

1. 

18 Dio, LX, 15, 1. 

* Dio, LX, 14. That the condemnation of Silanus was not as unjusti- 
fied as the various accounts imply is suggested, “ Senatorial Opposition ” 
(see n. 2), pp. 117-18. 
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Dalmatia, and soon won over many senators and equites.’° This 
unexpected development understandably perturbed Claudius,’® 
but the soldiers of Scribonianus, who had the throne in view, 
deserted their leader before any action became necessary.’* Be- 
cause of this conspiracy many were put to death, among them 
a praetor, and several others, including Vinicianus and Caecina 
Paetus, committed suicide, while Scribonianus was killed by a 
common soldier.*® 

Despite the pardons and gifts given to the sons of those 
involved in the revolt of Scribonianus,’® though these had prob- 
ably like their fathers been condemned by the senatorial court,*° 
senatorial hostility was aroused and further attempts on the life 
of Claudius followed.*t The years between the revolt of Scrib- 
onianus and 47, when Annals XI recommences, account for a 
half of the known casualties among the senators of this reign.?? 

It is surprising that Suetonius and Dio in recording the death 
of Cn. Pompeius Magnus ** do not mention that his father M. 
Licinius Crassus Frugi ** and his mother Scribonia > were con- 
demned around the same time as he, and probably on the same 
charges.*® Doubtless the lost chapters of Tacitus were more 
explicit. There can, however, be little doubt that other senators 
too were involved in the downfall of this noble family, in which 


* Dio, LX, 15, 2. 

16 Suet., Claud., 35. 

17 Suet., Claud., 13, 2. 

*® Dio, LX, 15, 4-6; Pliny, Hp., III, 16. 

” Dio, LX, 16, 2. 

*° Dio, LX, 16, 3. 

*1 Suet., Claud., 13. 

22 P.I.R.2, A 1225, C 1400, L 130, 327, P 477, 481, S 595, V 445. 

°° Dio, LX, 29 (Epit.); Suet., Claud., 27, 29; P.JI.R., P 477. A. 
Momigliano in his “ Osservazioni sulle fonti per la storia di Caligola, 
Claudio e Nerone” (Rendic, Acad. Linc., 1932, pp. 293-336), discusses, 
in particular, the sources of the three writers for “the period of 
Messalina ” (pp. 310 ff.). He suggests that Cluvius Rufus was the source 
of Suetonius and Dio for this period (p. 313) while Tacitus followed 
Aufidius Bassus or, less likely, Servilius Nonianus (p. 314), 

* L. 130. 

*° Ludus, 11 (a text which has been omitted at P.I.R., S 221). The 
history of the rest of this family is outlined in the article mentioned 
in n, 2, pp. 126-8. 
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the father had twice received the ornamenta triumphalia** and 
the mother, an ambitious woman and equally noble, had seen 
their son married to a daughter of the emperor.** In the British 
expedition in 43 father and son had been singled out for 
honour.*® 

In these years also the consulars Cornelius Lupus, Lusius 
Saturninus, and Pompeius Pedo were indicted by Suillius and 
lost their lives.*° To the accusations of Suillius, whom Nero 
later claimed to have acted independently of Claudius,** was also 
attributed the forcing of civil war upon Pomponius Secundus, 
which need not necessarily be interpreted as a part in the revolt 
of Scribonianus.*- 

Another conspiracy, about which we know little more than 
the names of the two chief conspirators, took place in 46. It was 
that of Asinius Gallus and Statilius Corvinus,** the grandsons 
of two great orators and important figures under Augustus.*! 
Gallus, who had used freedmen and slaves of Claudius,*° was 
exiled. The fate of Corvinus is unknown. 

Asinius Celer, a brother of Gallus, was executed in this 
period.*® That he was punished thus for his part in his brother’s 
conspiracy seems less likely than that a plot of one was the 
consequence of the other’s condemnation. 

The poisoning of two prominent senators, Passienus Crispus, 
husband of Agrippina, and M. Vinicius, by Messalina, in 46, 
is also mentioned.** In the case of Vinicius, though no political 


27 Suet., Claud., 17. He was probably the first governor of Mauretania 
(de Laet, Samenstelling, p. 248). 

*5 Suet., Claud., 27; P.I.R., S 221. 

2° Dio, LX, 21, 5; Suet., Claud., 17. 

8° Ludus, 13; Tac., Ann., XIII, 43, 3. The accusation of Pedo by 
Suillius is not mentioned but might be presumed. 

Tac., Ann., 43, 4. 

82 “ Senatorial Opposition,” n. 156. 

83 P.I.R.2, A 1228; PI.R., 595. 

s¢** Senatorial Opposition,” pp. 129-30. 

#6 Dio, LX, 27, 5; Suet., Claud., 13. The freedmen were probably 
represented in the list of Apocol., 13: Myron, Harpocras, Ampheus, 
Pheronactus. 

86 Tudus, 13, 5. 

7 PILR., P 109 (Schol. Juv., 4, 81); P.I.R., V 445 (Dio, LX, 27, 4). 
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motive is alluded to, it is highly probable that one may have 
existed.** 

It therefore appears that the years preceding the censorship 
of Claudius and Vitellius were more turbid than those which 
followed, in which—though the records are more complete— 
occurred the deaths of only two of the eighteen senators men- 
tioned earlier,®® L. Iunius Silanus in 49 and Statilius Taurus,*° 
brother of the conspirator of 46, in 53. The censorship itself 
was marked by the condemnation of Valerius Asiaticus ** and 
the conspiracy of C. Silius ** who perished along with the senator 
luncus Vergilianus.** 

The familiarity of Claudius with the senators as individuals 
and the recurrence of anti-imperial feeling within certain 
families ** were doubtless such that for the most part the emperor 
was aware where trouble was most likely to arise. In the selec- 
tion of consular legatt his foresight is seen. Of at least 23 
consular and 7 praetorian legates whom he appointed, all, as far 
as is known, remained loyal to him.** 

On the other hand, if we examine the list of 22 consules 
ordinarw for this reign,*® we find that no less than six lost 
their lives prematurely before the end of 54. It seems therefore 


8* He had aspired to the throne at the death of Gaius (Jos., Ant., 
XIX, 1, 4), and was probably related to Annius Vinicianus (“ Senatorial 
Opposition,” pp. 128-9). 

Note 5. 

1 559; S 618. 

V 25. 

506. 

**See n. 2. 

** De Laet, pp. 230 ff. 

*°42 A.D.: Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus II, C. Caecina 
Largus. 43: Ti. Claudius III, L. Vitellius IIT, 44: T. Statilius Taurus, 
(©, Passienus Crispus If. 45: M. Vinicius II, T. Statilius Taurus 
Corvinus. 46: D. Valerius Asiaticus II, M. Iunius Silanus. 47: Ti. 
Claudius III, L. Vitellius III. 48: A. Vitellius, L. Vipstanus Poplicola 
Messalla. 49: Q, Veranius, C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus. 50: C. 
Antistius Vetus II, M. Suillius Nerullinus. 51: Ti. Claudius V, Ser. 
Cornelius (Scipio) Salvidienus Orfitus. 52: Faustus Cornelius Sulla 
Felix, L. Salvius Otho Titianus, 53: D. Iunius Silanus Torquatus, Q. 
Haterius Antoninus. 54: M. Acilius Aviola, M. Asinius Marcellus 
(Degrassi, Fasti Consolari, pp. 12-15). 
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unlikely that these were imperial candidates. How these magis- 
trates were in fact elected at this time is not certain. Tacitus 
says: de comitus consularibus quae tum primum illo (Tiberio) 
principe ac deinceps fuere, vix quicquam firmare ausim, adeo 
diversa non modo apud auctores, sed in wpsius orationibus 
reperiuntur.*? Destinatio by the senate is known in the reign 
of Tiberius.‘ Gaius restored the comitia to the people,*® and 
what happened between the accession of Claudius and the gradual 
move towards general imperial control of the senatorial elec- 
tions *° is not attested; but by far the most likely view is that 
the senate continued to play an important part.*? 

The six ill-starred ordinary consuls under Claudius held office 
not at various points during the 13 years of this reign, but in 
the three years 44, 45, and 46.°? The slight chances of such a 
coincidence suggest that some significance may be attached to 
the fact. In 42 Claudius became consul along with his friend, 
C. Caecina Largus, who was granted the unusual privilege of 
remaining in office for a whole year.** This was the period of 
the revolt of Scribonianus. In the same year L. Vitellius, the 
most faithful collaborator of Claudius, was elected as his col- 
league in the consulship for 43.°¢ Their punishment of the con- 
spirators, the more ruthless perhaps for disillusionment at the 
failure to achieve an entente with the senate, must have increased 
the general hostility of that body. Hence, like Scribonianus him- 
self and Vinicianus who had earlier been pardoned for his part 
in and following the murder of Gaius,®® the senatorial elec- 
tors abused the measure of independence conceded by Claudius 


47 Ann., I, 81; but Furneaux (The Annals of Tacitus’, p. 286), followed 
by Tibiletti (Principe e Magistrati Repubblicani [Rome, 1953], p. 149, 
n, 4) maintains that deinceps does not refer to the practice of later 
emperors. 

“8 Dessau, I.L.8., 944; Tibiletti (op. cit., p. 111) suggests that it also 
occurred under Augustus. 

*° Dio, LIX, 9, 6; Suet., Gaius, 16, 2. 

5° Tibiletti, p. 203. 

51 Tibiletti, pp. 200-1. 

52 Degrassi, Fasti, pp. 12-13. 

*3 Degrassi, p. 12; Dio, LX, 10, 1. 

** Degrassi, p. 12. 

A701. 
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by giving the consulship for the next three years to candidates 
whose loyalty to the emperor in most cases was at least doubtful. 
M. Vinicius,** consul in 45, had been an aspirant to the imperial 
throne, like Valerius Asiaticus, consul in 46.57 In the consulship 
of the latter Vinicius was poisoned,** while his colleague of 45, 
Statilius Taurus Corvinus,®® conspired against Claudius in the 
same year.®° Asiaticus was condemned not long afterwards; ° 
his colleague Silanus,®? whose brother was compelled to commit 
suicide at the beginning of 49,°* was poisoned in the same year 
as Claudius is alleged to have met a similar fate.** The consuls 
of 44, T. Statilius Taurus, the brother of Corvinus, and Pas- 
sienus Crispus, stepfather of Nero,® both died unnatural deaths 
before the close of the reign. C. Silius,®* himself the son of a 
conspirator under Tiberius,’ was consul designatus in 47 and 
48, the year of his execution.® 

From the incidence of conspiracies in the years before 47, 
coupled with this feature of the consular elections, it seems that 
this was a period in which Claudius was forced to conclude 
that his conciliatory policy in senatorial relations, just as in 
administration, having had no effect, stricter control was neces- 
sary. Hence in 47 Valerius Asiaticus was tried in the palace, 
not in the senate.®® Claudius, and Vitellius, his colleague of 
four years earlier, not only reassumed the consulship,” but 
revived the censorship." They revised the list of senators ** and, 


V 445. 

* Dio, LX, 27. 

°° S 595. 

°° S 595; Suet., Claud., 13. 

*'Tac., Ann., XI, 3. 

* PIR., I 553. 

“PIR. I 550. 

*Tac., Ann., XIII, 1. 

S 618; P.I.R., P 109. 

605. 

*PIR., 

**Tac., Ann., XI, 27-35. 

Tac., Ann,., XI, 2. 

Degrassi, p. 13. 

™ Tac., Ann., XI, 13. 

* Ann., XI, 23 and 25; Dio, LX, 29, 1 (cf. Jerome, Epist., 52, 7, 3); 
ef. Ann., XII, 52 (52 A.D.). 
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more important, increased the imperial party within the senate 
by adlections.** The second consulship together of Claudius 
and Vitellius also marks a definite change as regards the election 
of consuls. No consul, ordinary or suffect, appointed in the seven 
years after 47 is known to have been hostile to Claudius. In 48 
the sons of Vitellius received their first consulships, one as 
suffectus."* In 50 Antistius Vetus, whose replacement of Asiati- 
cus in 46 had marked a turning point, became consul again 
along with the son of the advocate Suillius who had prosecuted 
so many conspirators.”° 

In 52 Claudius’ son-in-law, Sulla Felix,7® was consul together 
with a son of L. Salvius Otho,’? to whose loyalty the emperor was 
indebted. Suetonius implies that at the end of the reign the 
emperor had control of consular appointments.”* 

From this reign onwards imperial control over the senate 
becomes more obvious along with the servility of that body. The 
champions of senatorial independence wasted away in futile 
uninspired conspiracy. They were replaced by imperial candi- 
dates and their influence by imperial authority. This transition 
from the Augustan to the Flavian senate is nowhere more marked 
than under Claudius. 

D. McA.inpon. 


THE UNIVERSITY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


78 See Momigliano, pp. 44-5. 

7* Degrassi, p. 14. 

A 773, S 699, 700. 

7¢ C 1464. 

7 PILR., 8 111, 107; Suet., Otho, 1. 

7° Suet., Claud., 46. It seems likely that even before this reign 
destinatio by the emperors, or what virtually amounted to that, was not 
unknown (Tibiletti, pp. 97-8, 115-16, 123, 149). 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS ELEMENTS IN CERTAIN 
ORATIONS AND THE PROOEMIA OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


In four previous studies* I have discusssed the question of 
improvisation in those orations which Demosthenes wrote for 
delivery by himself. In the present paper I shall deal with 
examples of extemporization which appear in the remaining ora- 
tions ? of the Demosthenes corpus, including the prooemia. The 
orations, of course, were composed by Demosthenes or some con- 
temporary logograph for use by clients. Consequently I am 
dealing here with both genuine and simulated extemporization. 
The existence and preservation of the former in these orations 
are difficult to explain. These clients were not great orators, 
and therefore they had sought the help of a speech-writer in 
the first place, from whose words they would not be likely to 
deviate unnecessarily. Furthermore, there was no clerk-of-court 
who kept an accurate record of the proceedings from which any 
departure from the prepared speech could readily be detected. 
Finally, without some good reason, a logograph would hardly 
have revised his written speech in such detail as to include a 
few random and insignificant remarks of his client. Forensic 
oratory had an ephemeral purpose: to win the suit in court. A 
winning speech did not need revision, and a losing speech could 
not profit from it, when once the dicasts had cast their ballots. 
Nevertheless, in a few instances seemingly genuine extemporiza- 
tion appears in some of these orations. Let us look at these 
examples. 


I. Genuine Extemporization 


In the oration Against Phaenippus (XLII), the following 
statements occur: 


*Cf. T.A.P.A., LXXVIIIT (1947), pp. 69-76; ibid., LXXXI (1950), 
pp. 9-15; ibid., LXXXITI (1952), pp. 164-71; C.P., (1955), pp. 191-3. 

* The spurious speeches are included, for my interest is not only in 
Demosthenes’ use of extemporization, whether genuine or simulated, but 
also in the general employment of it by any logograph at the close of 
the Golden Age of Attic Oratory. 
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§ 2. “... (he brought the inventory to me) only two or three 
days before the suit was introduced into court.” 
§14. “... he gave me the paper just recently.” * 


In this suit the inventory of the property of the two contestants 
was the all-important consideration, on which the disposition of 
the whole case depended. In view of the fact that $§ 26-9 deal 
exclusively with the inventory, it is obvious that they had to be 
prepared hastily, or spoken altogether impromptu, and then be 
inserted in the revised speech prior to its publication. 

In the oration concerning the Naval Crown (LI),* several 
passages suggest their spontaneous origin, as follows: 


§1. “. . . only Cephisodotus has spoken for me, but many 
copleaders have appeared for them.” This is a statement of 
fact, which could have been made only upon observation after 
the trial had gotten well under way. 


§ 3. At this point Apollodorus complains that his opponents 
have failed to show that they were worthy of the crown, and, 
instead, have heaped abuse upon him. This remark reveals that 
Apollodorus had accurate knowledge of the general character of 
his opponents’ speech delivered before the Council of the Five 
Hundred, where this suit was being tried. This knowledge 
could have been gained only at the trial itself, as the opponents 
would hardly have been so stupid as to divulge their plan of 
attack to their foe beforehand. On the contrary, they doubtless 
made every effort to conceal their line of argument and to take 
full advantage of the element of surprise. 


§ 9. Apollodorus points out that his opponents, instead of show- 
ing fear before the court, directed their harangue against others, 
and demanded crowns for themselves. This, too, appears to be 
an observation of what had just previously happened in the 
court-room. Apparently this matter irked Apollodorus, for, al- 
though he had already complained about it in §3, he returns 
to it here. 


*The Greek word which I have translated “just recently ” is mpwnv. 
Of course, it may also mean “ the day before yesterday.” 

‘This oration is sometimes believed to be spurious, owing to the fact 
that it omits names and circumstances. I prefer to follow Blass, who 


considers it genuine, although the matter is unimportant for present 


purposes. 
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§16. “It is right that I should say something about their 
copleaders.” These remarks continue through § 20, and may 
well be an extemporization, in view of the fact that the number 
and the identity of the copleaders would not necessarily be 
known prior to their appearance at the trial. This passage harks 
back to § 1, where attention has already been called to the many 
copleaders of the opposition. 


Additional evidence of Apollodorus’ ability to speak extem- 
poraneously may be found in the oration Against Nicostratus 
(LIIT), §18. Here, in referring to an earlier suit, the speaker 
says that the dicasts were inclined to vote the death-penalty. He 
adds: “I begged them to do nothing of the sort on my account.” 
Whatever entreaty Apollodorus may have directed toward the 
dicasts in behalf of his opponent on that earlier occasion surely 
was inspired by the situation of the moment, and was, accord- 
ingly, wholly impromptu. Again, in the oration Against Stepha- 
nus II (XLVI), § 2, Apollodorus says: “The fact that nowhere 
in so long a speech he furnished witnesses . . . you observed as 
well as I did.” Such statement, of course, could have been 
made with certainty only after the opponent had delivered his 
speech. Perhaps we should not be too greatly surprised at Apol- 
lodorus’ ability as a speaker in view of the social and economic 
advantages which he, the banker’s son, enjoyed, and the experi- 
ence he gained in the court-room from the litigation involving 
Phormio, Stephanus, Polycles, the naval crown, Callippus, and 
Nicostratus. 

Only one more example of possibly genuine improvisation 
remains to be presented. In the oration Against Androtion 
(XXII), §3, we read: “TI shall relate briefly those matters 
which Kuktemon seemed to me to omit.” In this suit Euktemon 
was the first speaker. The quoted words are intended to be a 
direct reference to his speech; they reveal a knowledge of its 
contents. Of course, the possibility exists that the second speaker 
had access to his colleague’s prepared manuscript prior to the 
trial, but the ancients do not appear to have collaborated to such 
a degree. When two men pleaded conjointly, the extent of their 
codperation probably consisted merely of an agreement as to 
which aspects of a suit each partner should treat, such as the 
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law which was involved, the facts of the case, or the quality of 
the opponent’s character.* 

Perhaps Demosthenes’ observation in the oration Against 
Kubulides (LVII), §11 deserves to be recorded here. At any 
rate, the orator remarks that at the revision of the citizens-list, 
Kubulides had spoken against him with a loud voice éozep kai viv. 
Although these words are a direct reference to the manner in 
which the opponent had just previously delivered his speech, 
they may well have have been written in advance by way of 
anticipation. After all, Eubulides was not likely to change his 
accustomed manner of speaking overnight. Nevertheless any 
reference to a situation of the moment gives the passage in 
which it occurs a slightly extemporaneous tinge. 


II. Simulated Extemporization 


The only importance that may properly be attached to simu- 
lated extemporization in the orations written for the use of 
clients by Demosthenes, in his capacity as logograph, and by 
others of this ilk, is the fact that they deemed it necessary to 
employ it at all. The passages themselves are inherently insig- 
nificant, and seem to follow set patterns, which become almost 
stereotyped. I shall set down several examples in the attempt 
to illustrate my view. 

First, there is the pretense that a new idea has just occurred 
to the speaker, as when a litigant ® asserts that he wishes to 
touch on a point “which just came to his mind while he was 
speaking of these matters.” In another oration * we find a simi- 
lar expression: “for this has just now come to my mind.” At 
other times a speaker may say, honestly or falsely, that his 
opponent has suddenly changed his story, and he may thereby 


®’Such, at any rate, the arrangement appears to have been when 
Lycurgus and Demosthenes combined their talents and efforts in the 
prosecution of Aristogiton. The former dealt primarily with the law 
and the evidence; the latter, with the nature of the offense and the base 
character of Aristogiton. Cf. my remarks on this suit in 7.A.P.A., 
LXXXIII (1952), pp. 167-9. 

Vs. Timocrates (XXIV), 122. The original words are: 6 peragd 
mwepi TovTwy eveduunOny. 

7 Vs, Boeotus II (XL), 58: dpriws yap rovro It may 
be noted that the remainder of this section deals with this point. 
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imply that a new situation has been created which must be dealt 
with on the spur of the moment. We read, for example: “In 
the beginning this fellow never made this statement, which he 
now makes.” *® Similarly we encounter the words: “ Now he 
says otherwise.” ® Such situations doubtless aroused sympathy 
for the speaker on the part of the jury. 

Again, it was convenient to make references to the amount of 
water left in the clock appear to be observations of the moment. 
On one occasion ?° a speaker asks the clerk-of-court to read cer- 
tain depositions on the base character of his opponents, for, as 
he maintains, “there would not be water enough left for me 
to relate this matter in a speech.” Another litigant?! says: 
“Tf the water permits, ... I shall reveal the injustice and the 
falsehood of the arguments of our opponents.” Such remarks 
are quite unnecessary, as the amount of water for each suit was 
specifically allotted beforehand, and litigants were expected to 
prepare their speeches accordingly. 

A third device for imparting an aura of spontaneity to a 
speech consisted of a feigned uncertainty on the part of the 
speaker concerning the documents which he himself had placed 
in the evidence at the preliminary hearing. This oratorical de- 
vice is exploited most fully in the oration against Aristocrates 
(XXIII), as follows: § 82, “Is there still some law remaining? 
Show me. Here is one. Read it.” § 87, “Read the next law. 
Or are these all there are?” § 161, “ Read from another letter, 
after you have shown it to me.” $162, “ Read only this one 
more letter for me, and let the rest go.” This is a genuine ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, a master in the handling of evidence. Such 
blind groping about as appears in this oration can hardly be 
anything else than a deliberately planned trick. 

A fourth device, quite similar to the one just described, con- 
sists of a pretension on the part of the speaker that he possesses 
a vast amount of information, or material, from which he will 
pick more or less at random an item or two for presentation to 
the court. In fact, however, these few morsels are probably all 
he has to offer. This is a trick familiar to any debater, the trick 


Vs. Phormio (XXXIV), 12. 

° Vs. Callicles (LV), 9. 

20 Euergus and Mnesibulus (XLVIT), 82. 
Vs. Leochares (XLIV), 45. 
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of saying “for instance,” when he actually can think of only 
one instance. We read: “TJ could give many reasons .. . but 
I shall say what is most ready at hand.” ** Again, “ Gentlemen 
of the jury, although I could mention many dreadful acts, 
which this man has committed against me and some of you, I 
am compelled to pass over them, because there is but little water 
left for me.” 1% As a matter of fact, if the present form of the 
oration is a true guide, the speaker had about one third of his 
water left at this point. 

Finally, in those orations which were written for delivery by 
himself, Demosthenes ** occasionally employed a parenthetical 
statement, as if an idea had suddenly come to his mind, while 
he was on the platform. Apparently this device pleased him and 
proved to be effective, for he employed it also in an oration 
written for one of his clients..° He writes: “The young son 
of Telestus—I am unable to relate his name.” It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that Demosthenes, while engaged in writing 
the speech, could easily have learned the boy’s name by the 
simple expedient of inquiring among his acquaintances. 

In my previous studies I have attempted to show that Demos- 
thenes could, and did, speak extemporaneously in speeches de- 
livered by himself. This was to be expected of a man, who, 
according to Eratosthenes,’® occasionally lost his self-control and 
seemed to speak in a frenzy. This characteristic, however, does 
not explain the traces of extemporization which appear in the 
speeches written for clients by Demosthenes, and, of course, it 
pertains in no way to other logographs. That explanation must 
be sought and, in my opinion, can be found elsewhere. The 
Athenians were always suspicious of the expert, especially in the 
realm of rhetoric. The juries, which consisted of a large and 
representative body of Athenians, shared this suspicion in the 
court-room. A good logograph, therefore, had to create the im- 
pression that his client was delivering a speech of his own 
making. Perhaps what the Greeks called 760s was the most 
effective device in achieving this end, but an atmosphere of im- 


12 Vs. Aristocrates (XXIII), 111. 

13 Vs. Boeotus II (XL), 38. 

14H.g., De Fals. Legat. (XIX), 44; 113. 
18 Vs, Androtion (XXII), 60, 

16 Plut., Demos., 10, 
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provisation was by no means a negligible factor. Lysias, of 
course, was the great master in merging his own personality with 
that of his client, but all logographs, including Demosthenes, 
had to possess this ability to a degree, in order to achieve success 
in their profession.‘’ Simulated extemporization was, indeed, 
another method whereby Demosthenes and other logographs 
could partially cloak their identity. Genuine extemporization, of 
course, could survive to this day only in such instances where 
the logograph inserted it in his revised speech, which was turned 
over for publication. Why would a logograph go to this trouble? 
Probably to make his oration appear more realistic and dramatic, 
and thereby acquire a more profound reader appeal. Professor 
Werner Jaeger *® is unquestionably right, when he makes the 
following astute observation: “Um die Wende des V. zum IV. 
Jahrhundert, wo die lebendige Produktion des Dramas zu ver- 
siegen anfing, entstand in der veréffentlichten Gerichtsrede eine 
ganz neue Form dramatischer Unterhaltungsliteratur, die sich 
in héchst realistischer Lebensnihe bewegte. Man hat neben dem 
Zweck der Reklame, den diese Veréffentlichungen fiir den Logo- 
graphen hatten, viel zu wenig ihre Bedeutung als begehrter 
Unterhaltungsartikel gewiirdigt.” 


III. Prooemia 


The Prooemta are included in all the ancient manuscripts of 
Demosthenes that have come down to us, and they have been 
regarded as genuine by most ancient and modern scholars. The 
original purpose of their composition, however, has remained 
obscure. Possibly they were written as mere practice-exercises ; 
on the other hand, they may have been composed with a view 
to ready use, when the occasion demanded. Be that as it may, 
only two of them reappear in the extant orations of Demos- 


*7 Cf. Werner Jaeger, Demosthenes (Berlin, 1939), p. 35: “Er (der 
Logograph) hatte iiberhaupt nicht als Person fiir einen Mandaten, der 
ihm seine Sache anvertraute, Stellung zu nehmen, sondern umgekehrt 
sich véllig auszuléschen und zum Schreibgriffel dessen zu machen, aus 
dessen Mund er sprach. Die besondere Fihigkeit, auf die es dabei ankam 
und die schon Lysias bis zur Meisterschaft ausgebildet hatte, war die 
Ethopoiie, das heisst die bis zur héchsten Virtuositiit ausgebildete Kunst 
der Characterzeichnung des fremden Sprechers in den Worten, die man 
ihm lieh.” 

** Op. cit., p. 36. 
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thenes: Prooemium I, 1 is found in the First Philippic, and, 
with slight alterations, no. 7 is identical with the first two sec- 
tions of On the Symmories. Too brief to merit consideration 
are the opening snatches of nos. 30 and 35, which recur in On 
the Chersonese, and the trite formula of no. 6, which appears 
again in the Third Philippic. These traditional expressions 
betray their origin, namely, the ever-popular handbook of rhet- 
oric. As to simulated improvisation, there is a good deal of it in 
the Prooemia, but, alas, it, too, consists mainly of stereotyped 
patterns, as we shall see in the following paragraphs. 

In the first place, there are references to the imaginary 
speakers who have appeared on the platform before Demosthenes. 
For example, VI, 1-2: “. .. Your speakers accuse and revile 
one another. ... I shall do nothing in imitation of these men.” 
Praise of the past and hopes for the future doubtless were stock 
topics. Demosthenes was ready for them with the following 
general statements: *° “O Athenians, great and glorious are the 
hopes of the previous speakers”; “ Men of Athens, those who 
praise your ancestors seem to me to utter flattery, and not to 
do what is beneficial to those whom they extol.” Slightly more 
specific is the following reference:*1 “If the speeches about 
you had been made before any other people, I do not think that 
the ambassadors would have deceived them so easily, nor that 
the hearers would have tolerated many of the things said... . 
They have employed you as hearers against your own interest.” 

In the second place, Demosthenes is ready with the promise 
to oppose other speakers:** “Men of Athens, I have risen, 
because I do not hold the same opinions as some of those who 
have spoken ”; or “ Since I see that some of you hold the same 
opinion that I hold, I shall try to persuade the opposition.” This 
promise of opposition takes various other forms,?* but the de- 
tails are not significant for present purposes. 

In the third place, simulated observations of the moment were 
carefully prepared beforehand by Demosthenes, as follows: ** 


1° For similar sentiments see VITI, 1; XXI, 1; XLVI, 1. 
1; Vii, 1. 

21 Cf, XXIV, 2. 

#3 Cf, IX, 1; XXXVI, 2. 

23 Cf. XIII, 1; XXII, 3; XXXII, 4; XXXVI, 2. 
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“Men of Athens, I see it is perfectly evident, which speeches 
you hear with pleasure, and which you do not hear with the 
same disposition.” Again: “ Men of Athens, the usual slander 
and confusion . . . have arisen now, too, on the part of the 
same men, as always.” Demosthenes appears to have been fond 
of this device, for he employs it somewhat frequently.” 

In the fourth place, a parenthetical statement often creates 
the impression of extemporaneousness. Consider, for example, 
the following passage: °° “ I do not think that you are inferior to 
the Thebans by nature (for, in that case, I should be mad), 
but that you are less well prepared.” On two other occasions 
Demosthenes employs this device in the Prooemta.?" 

Finally, isolated instances of the use of two rhetorical tricks, 
calculated to produce an atmosphere of spontaneity, may be 
pointed out. First, there is the prayer for inspiration from the 
gods,”* reminiscent, for example, of Homer’s invocation to the 
muse: “I pray the gods that those things which are destined 
to be of advantage to the city and to me may come into my 
mind to utter.” The implication, of course, is that the speaker 
has not satisfactorily worked out his ideas beforehand, and that 
he must rely on the inspiration of the moment. In the second 
place, there is the pretended desire to consult with his audi- 
ence: 7° “ Men of Athens, I have come forward to consult with 
you, whether it is necessary for me to speak or not.” Such 
consultation, indeed, would be wholly impromptu. If a speech 
followed this consultation (and in Demosthenes’ case it probably 
would), the impression would be strong that. the speech, too, was 
largely improvised. For what orator (except Demosthenes) 
would carefully prepare a speech beforehand, if he did not even 
know whether or not he was destined to speak? It is a clever 
stratagem, and I am surprised that Demosthenes did not use 
it more frequently. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the fact that there 
exist today fifty-six Prooemia of Demosthenes. In the foregoing 


*° Add to the two quoted examples the following passages: I, 1; X XIX, 
1; XXXIV, 3; LI, 1. 

*° Cf. XLV, 4. 

*7 Cf. XXXV, 1 and L, 3. 

* Cf. XXV, 3. 

3. 
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study I have quoted from or cited twenty-five of them. In other 
words, I have, in my opinion, found attempts to create an im- 
pression of spontaneity in almost half of them. This is not 
strange, for these compositions represent introductions to public 
speeches, and especially in bouleutic oratory the extemporaneous 
element, whether genuine or spontaneous does not matter, might 
be expected to bulk large. The necessity to speak often arose 
suddenly and unexpectedly; for example, when Elatea fell, the 
sad news reached Athens after dusk; the senate was convened 
at dawn the next day; Demosthenes spoke.*® Similarly, when 
the terms of peace between Philip and Athens had been tampered 
with by Aeschines and his friends, Demosthenes was obliged to 
jump up at once, and try to refute Aeschines.*t Furthermore, 
in all deliberations concerning public policy, the course and 
nature of the argumentation cannot be predicted in detail. Pro- 
posals and their supporting speeches can be prepared beforehand, 
but the rebuttal of previously unknown measures with their cor- 
roborating arguments defies prior preparation, at least, in detail. 
Demosthenes seems to have held the theory that a good public 
speech must contain, or, at least, seem to contain, a spontaneous 
element; hence, he inserted a generous portion of it in his 
Prooemia. But a paradox confronts us: as I have shown before, 
Demosthenes makes very little use of the Prooemia, and further- 
more, his great bouleutic speeches reveal hardly a trace of extem- 
poraneousness. This situation may have been brought about by 
a careful revision of his speeches before publication. Or, perhaps, 
Demosthenes’ practice simply did not square with his theory. 


ALFRED P. DoRJAHN. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


8° The details of this situation may be found in De Corona (XVIII), 
169-73. 

81 On this occasion Demosthenes was not granted a hearing, but the 
important point is that he was willing to speak without any preparation 
at all. Cf. De Fals. Legat. (XIX), 45. 


A NOTE ON THE NUMBER OF ISOCRATES’ PUPILS. 


Professor Marrou? has recently raised the question of the 
number of pupils in the classroom of Isocrates. It is a question 
of some importance in evaluating the teaching methods of Iso- 
crates, who occupies a key position in the history of rhetoric as 
education ; for example is it likely that, as a general method of 
instruction for only five or six pupils, Isocrates would have 
“favoured the formal lecture”?? It is also a question not 
beyond dispute; for our main evidence is the statement in the 
life of Isocrates by pseudo-Plutarch (837 C) that Isocrates had 
about a hundred pupils (eis écardv). Does this mean a hundred 
at a time, as Freeman believes,*® or a hundred in his lifetime, as 
Marrou supposes? If the latter—which, Marrou argues, would 
imply a maximum attendance of only nine pupils at any one 
time *—by what right does Isocrates claim in the Anttdosis (41) 
to have more pupils than all the other schools together—éeya 8é 
tAcious 7) of repli tiv dtAogodiav SiatpiBovres? 
While bearing in mind the danger of arguing from statistics of 
ancient incomes, I suggest that a clear answer to these questions 
may be found that way. 

We know that Isocrates’ course lasted up to four years (Antid., 
87)—presumably better pupils could complete it sooner. We 
know that he charged a flat fee of one thousand drachmae 
(“ Plutarch,” Vit. Isoc.; Demosthenes, Or.. XXXV, 15, 42). 
“Plutarch ” says that Isocrates never charged Athenian citi- 
zens—but earlier he tells the story of Demosthenes being turned 
away for lack of the full 1,000 dr.; and the quotations from 
Demosthenes, Or., XX XV clearly suggest that Athenians were 


1H. I. Marrou, L’histoire de Véducation dans Vantiquité (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1950), pp. 129, 491. 

*T. J. Haarhoff, on “Education” in Ozford Classical Dictionary 
(Oxford, 1949), p. 306. I hold the point of view, in the light of Iso- 
crates’ Philip, 4, 17-23 and Panathenaicus, 200 ff., that Isocrates’ teach- 
ing method was much closer to the modern seminar method. 

°K. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (Macmillan, 1912), p. 191: “Soon 
after the opening of his school he had a hundred pupils.” 

*Marrou, op. cit., p. 129: “Le nombre d’éléves présents n’a jamais 
du dépasser le chiffre maximum de neuf.” 
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charged. “ Plutarch’s ” story is repeated by an anonymous biog- 
rapher (see Jebb).° “ Cyprianus takes this statement as literally 
true, and refers, in support of it, to the language of Isocrates 
himself in Antid. 39, 146, 164” (Jebb, loc. cit.). Antid. 146 
and 164 only say that he received money from foreigners, with 
no further implications; Antid. 39 says (speaking of other 
sophists) : éxeivous pev dv etpoite rap’ vmiv povors 
Suvapévous ei SGAAOGE wor évdecis Gv Tov Kal” 
ras ebropias, wepi oy ovTos peldvws ESwOev 
yeyernpevas. This dxaoas might well be a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion ; in any case, as Jebb remarks: ‘“ These passages say merely 
(i) that Isocrates did not live, like the forensic rhetoricians, on 
the law suits of his fellow-citizens; and (ii) that his wealth 
came chiefly from the gifts of foreigners.” etropia has the mean- 
ing not of mere sufficiency but abundance. 

If the course lasts up to four years at a flat fee of 1,000 dr. 
that is a minimum of 250 dr. per annum. Marrou ® allows Iso- 
crates fifty-five years of teaching from 393 to 338; I feel this 
may be a little generous, for Isocrates served an indefinite period 
as secretary to Timotheus,’ and again was seriously ill for 
the last three or four years of his life; * therefore I suggest that 
Isocrates had fifty years of teaching. If “soon after the open- 
ing of his school he had a hundred pupzis” and maintained 
this average, that means an intake of not less than 25 pupils a 
year for 50 years—1,250 pupils, each paying 1,000 dr., a total 
income of 1,250,000 dr., which is over 208 talents; an annual 
income of 100 x 250, or 25,000 dr., which is over 4 talents. (A 
lower-middle class income in Athens in the fourth century was 
about 540 dr. p.a.).° Is it likely that Isocrates would have 
quibbled about the cost of a trierarchy, reckoned in Demosthenes’ 
time at 40 minae, or 4,000 dr.—and usually shared between 
two? 1° 

If on the other hand Isocrates had a tofal of 100 pupils his 
total income for life would have been 100,000 dr. or 2,000 dr. 


5R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, Il (London, 1876), p. 28, note 3. 
* Marrou, op. cit., p. 491. 

7“ Plutarch,” Life of Isocrates, 9. 

§ Tsocrates, Panathenaicus, 267-8. 

°G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (Kegan Paul, 1926), p. 236. 
10 Cf, Demosthenes, Jn Meidiam, 80, 154. 
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p. a. approximately—over three times as much as a lower-middle 
class income, but not so much as to preclude any objection, on 
grounds of insufficient property, to a challenge of antidosis. At 
the same time, he would be able to afford his previous trierarchies 
and his place on the Symmories (see Antid., 145)—the more so 
because of the gift of 20 talents from Nicocles for the encomium 
on Kvagoras and the talent from Timotheus for his services as 
Secretary (both mentioned by “ Plutarch”). These two gifts 
alone would total 126,000 dr. and outweigh his life’s earnings 
from fees— thus justifying his claim to get most of his income 
from foreign gifts; whereas they would not approach the 208 
talents postulated by Freeman’s supposition—and gifts which 
more than doubled that income would make Isocrates a figure 
of fable. Nicias and Callias, both renowned as rich men, “ had 
been supposed to be worth 100 and 200 talents.” 14 Pasion the 
banker left 70 talents at his death—while Isocrates, who devoted 
his life, not to money-making like these men, but to school- 
teaching, is reckoned to have made 416 or more! Jsocrates him- 
self is at pains to refute the rumour of his excessive wealth 
(Antid., 154-66) ; and the evidence he gives, especially his com- 
parison with Gorgias of Leontini (Antid., 155, 156, 158), sup- 
ports the view that he was prosperous without being inordinately 
wealthy. Had he been in the class of Nicias or Callias, it seems 
likely that this extraordinary wealth from teaching would have 
made his name proverbial in antiquity; I am not aware of any 
such reference to Isocrates. 

I conclude therefore that Isocrates had about a hundred 
pupils in his lifetime, about six at any one time. But if this 
is correct, how can he claim to have more than all the others 
together? He uses the perfect participle «iAn¢os—that is, he 
claims “to have had” more pupils than all the rest. The date 
of the Antidosis is about 353; he had then been teaching for 
approximately 35 years, and would have had approximately 70 
pupils. He had the advantages of longevity and a fixed abode, 
and thus might have had more pupils in his time at Athens 
than all the other sophists then practising in Athens had had 
in Athens. Even if the claim is somewhat exaggerated, the 
number of pupils that attended the sophists must be far less 


**'T. R. Glover, From Pericles to Philip (Methuen, 1917), p. 322. 
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than the crowds who are often pictured flocking about them. 
“ Plutarch ” says that Isocrates had nine pupils in his school 
in Chios; and in Antidosis, 93-4, when Isocrates speaks of the 
first years of his school in Athens and mentions his first pupils 
by name, he says three first “ began to associate with me, and 
after them ” five other names. 

This suggests the question—how many pupils did any fifth 
or fourth-century sophist have? Some modern writers in treat- 
ing of the sophists and their impact on Athens convey a picture 
of crowds of young men thronging about these masters—a pic- 
ture derived ultimately from the dialogues of Plato. The scenes 
Plato provides are not scenes of fixed schools or courses but of 
random popular gatherings to listen to Socrates or some of the 
sophists ; yet even such large assemblies as that at Callias’ house 
in the Protagoras or Cephalus’ house in the Republic do not 
suggest great crowds. At Cephalus’, eleven people are mentioned 
by name “and some others” (Republic, I, 327-8) ; at Callias’, 
the crowd is larger—possibly twenty people are promenading 
with Protagoras, about ten are listening to Hippias, and another 
ten to Prodicus (these numbers are only rough estimates from 
the names and comments Plato provides) ; but this again is not a 
large crowd considering that the occasion was “open house ” 
with the three most brilliant sophists of the day present. I 
would consider that the average sophist was doing well to have 


half a dozen regular fee-paying pupils. 
R. JOHNSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
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Inez Scott Ryserc. Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art. 
Rome, American Academy in Rome, 1955. Pp. xvi + 227; 67 
pls. (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. XXII.) 


No single review can give the attention due to all aspects of this 
important study. There is hardly a theme of art more specifically 
Roman, nor one the investigation of which involves more capital 
monuments of the Roman period, than the rites of the state religion. 
By the very nature of its subject this book was committed to pre- 
senting a cross-section through the entire history of Roman art. 
Monuments ranging from the sixth century B.C. to the age of 
Constantine had to be collected and examined. Their subject matters 
had to be established or re-checked; and their stylistic interpretations 
had to be carried to a point where the mere sequence of monu- 
ments becomes plausible as an art-historical continuity in evolution. 

Let it be said at once that in all three respects Mrs. Ryberg’s book 
signifies a decisive step forward. One can hardly find fault with her 
selection of monuments admitted, though one may ask why some 
others were left out.1 The presentation is lucid and methodical, and 
the widely scattered materials together with their no less dispersed 
bibliographies have been assembled with more than usual care and 
circumspection. Throughout the author speaks with the authority 
of one long familiar with her subject. A study of so broad a scope 
is bound to exercise a strong effect on all our Roman studies. From 
this collection and critical re-examination of a body of monuments 
related by subject matter and iconography, a new context of history 
may well be said to arise. Not often has the coherence of Roman 
art been made so apparent, in one of its major manifestations. 

It would be tempting to take up the discussion of this book on the 
level of detail. But as it is clearly impossible to do so exhaustively, 
an even better purpose may be served by surveying briefly the 
general results, as they have presented themselves to this reader. 
First of all this is an iconographical study. As iconography it deals 
with a theme of dual scope, arising from a fusion of ideas with 
forms of art. Yet our grasp of the political and religious mentality 
underlying Roman art still is far from secure. The hard facts of 
history can rarely be wrested from the monuments alone, because 
often the images of art leave too much leeway for interpretation. 
For this very reason they can be expected to offer a vehicle for the 
communication of ideas of a more general scope. But the ideas of 
the past must be learned at the expense of our own preconceived 


*Cf. the list of additions proposed by C. Vermeule, A.J. A., LXI 
(1957), pp. 114ff., which also illustrates the difficulty of deciding 
whether or not a certain ritual concerns the “state religion.” For the 
latter criterion, see my remarks below, p. 304, As the term is not 
sufficiently self-explanatory, an explanation of its limitations seems re- 
quired in order to account for the exclusion of monuments which repre- 
sent ritual but, perhaps, not “state religion.” 
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concepts, and their scholarly restoration from Roman monuments 
has proved an especially laborious and difficult process. In spite 
of all previous efforts, the interpretation of many key-monuments 
of Roman art has remained surprisingly uncertain. Nor can a survey 
such as this give a final answer to all these questions. However, it 
can show where we stand with regard to them: not the least of the 
methodical virtues for which the author ought to be commended is 
that she never dodges a question. 

Moreover it appears from her findings that a stricter application 
of the iconographical method can indeed be helpful towards a solu- 
tion of many of these problems. It was a correct idea to begin the 
investigation with the two introductory chapters on pre-Roman art, 
though both had to be brief; the Etruscan material especially would 
require more explicit discussion (pp. 6 ff.). For these early monu- 
ments formed the grammar and syntax-structures, as it were, of the 
later Roman reliefs. At present, two fundamental conclusions can 
be drawn from these materials. One concerns the fact that repre- 
sentations of ritual acts have formed part and parcel of Italian art, 
ever since the archaic period. This domestic tradition conformed 
with Greek habits sometimes but not always; indeed it started in the 
outlying parts of Etruria, in the workshops of Chiusi and the 
Bologna “ situlae.” The other conclusion concerns the topics repre- 
sented, of which there are four: processions, games, banquets and, 
if the testimony of the “sedia Corsini” is admitted (pp. 9 f.), saeri- 
fices. All four appear in the archaic monuments, usually contained 
in friezes without definite separations between one action and 
another. Subsequently these topics grew into separate themes of 
representation, but a tendency to merge two or more of them in 
one composition remained a heritage of Roman art. The latter point 
is of crucial importance for the interpretation of many Roman monu- 
ments in which two of these themes came to prominence: sacrifices 
and processions. 

As the book proceeds a certain shift of emphasis becomes apparent 
in its orientation. The first part, up to and including ch. VI, is 
mostly arranged chronologically; the second, from ch. VII onwards, 
typologically. One can perceive reasons for this methodical bifo- 
ealism, but one may also ask what the result would have been, had 
a more uniformly typological arrangement been adopted. Thus the 
so-called base of Ahenobarbus in Paris (pp. 28 ff.) might well have 
been classified with the other “suovetaurilia” to which a chapter 
was devoted, starting on pp. 104ff. In turn the “ suovetaurilia ” 
constitute a special ease of the larger category “ sacrifices.” This is 
important because the base of Ahenobarbus if placed in its proper 
context at once reveals its peculiar, transitional character between 
two stylistic periods. Sacrificer and “ praesens deus ”—the latter a 
very Hellenistic looking Mars—stand on either side of the altar in 
frontal postures such as pre-Augustan reliefs, both Etruscan and 
Roman, often employed in scenes of this kind (ef. author, fig. 10). 
The interesting fact is that Augustan art in its official manifesta- 
tions tended to discontinue both the representation of the “ praesens 
deus” in sacrificial scenes and the frontal posture of the priest; 
though the latter survived in popular art, again to become the rule 
at a later time. The omission of the “ praesens deus ” probably indi- 
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cates the return to an earlier Italian, more realistic and factual, con- 
cept of the ritual as a strictly human action, Similarly the priest is 
supposed to attend to his business and not look away from it. Both 
corrections are exemplified by the next specimen in this series, the 
crudely carved cippus from Isernia commemorating the discharge 
from his successful “imperium,” in 28 B.C., of M. Nonius Gallus 
(fig. 18). There is no “ praesens deus ”—the goddesses shown in 
the upper register cannot be recipients of a “ suovetaurilia ”—and 
M. Nonius turns awkwardly towards the altar without being able, 
however, quite to forego a glance at his public. Another realistic 
detail: on the Isernia cippus, for the first time, the “ popa” with 
his hammer appears beside the victim (author, p. 35). It follows 
from these observations that the sacrifice on the base of Ahenobarbus 
contains both a “first” and a “last,” iconographically: it repre- 
sents the earliest “suovetaurilia” known in Roman art, combined 
with the last “ praesens deus” known before the Augustan prin- 
cipate. Thus the iconographic analysis confirms the dating to the 
early years of Augustus, favoured by the author: shortly before 
the battle of Actium (pp. 32 f.). 

Similar typological considerations are in order regarding the other 
constituent category of Roman religious art, the “ processions.” In 
their remarkable continuity through the centuries these representa- 
tions pose an interesting question which has hardly as yet received 
sufficient attention: can all these monuments really be said to portray 
a unified action, namely, that forward march of a group of people 
which properly we call a procession? The obvious answer is that 
many cannot be so explained. Already the “suovetaurilia” reliefs 
mentioned above included a processional element—the parade of 
the victims—with a performance of sacrifice depicted as stationary. 
More curious still, many other representations apparently showing 
no more than a procession of people nevertheless upon close inspec- 
tion reveal elements of a statie action, fused with their forward 
motion. A most common pattern of this kind depicts the first 
persons of the train as having already arrived, and even performing 
the rites which mark the end of the procession, while at the same 
time the people still march behind them. This iconographical scheme 
was very ancient. Greek as well as Etruscan art was familiar with 
it. Its significance lies in the concept of time which it incorporates, 
and which I should term “ teleological”: an action (procession) is 
seen together with its subsequent results (e.g. a sacrifice), contrary 
to the modern practice of separating, compositionally, two stages of 
an event which are felt to be successive rather than simultaneous. 

An awareness of this problem must certainly influence our inter- 
pretation of the Augustan altar of Peace. This large, pictured monu- 
ment has more and more emerged as a veritable key to all Roman 
imperial art: in the present study two chapters are devoted to it 
and its effects on the later art of the Empire (pp. 38 ff.; 64ff.). 
Yet its explanation still remains beset with uncertainties. Of basic 
importance is the interpretation of the large processional reliefs 
along its outer walls; and in turn, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
what is required first of all is an understanding of the compositional 
pattern which these reliefs follow. I agree with the author that both 
friezes probably represent one single procession which moves along 
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the two sides of the enclosure, seemingly in two parallel rows, much 
as the Parthenon frieze moves from both sides of the cella towards 
a center located above the entrance wall. I also agree that the ocea- 
sion represented was the constitution of the altar in 13 B. C., rather 
than its dedication in 9 B.C. (author, p. 43). Thus in general 
arrangement the procession of the Ara Pacis corresponds to earlier 
Greek temple friezes; however, there are significant modifications. 
One cannot say that the procession of the Augustan altar extends 
beyond the two lateral walls. The sacrifice of Aeneas in the entrance 
wall may be an appropriate mythical analogy to the actual event 
shown around the corner next to it, but it cannot form a part of that 
event. It cannot represent the goal of the procession. The latter 
has come to a halt near the western end of the south wall, in the 
group representing Augustus and his entourage. While the senators 
and the people—later Roman art would prefer personifications to 
signify these two estates—still press forward in the north wall, 
preceded by the priests and the imperial family in the south frieze, 
the princeps himself has already stopped. Though he does not per- 
form a sacrifice, his action has ritual significance; for he keeps his 
head veiled in the manner of an officiating priest. Augustus was 
Augur at the time, and may have held a “ lituus”’ in his right hand. 
At any rate the hand pointed down to earth—shall we say, to the 
abode of “Terra Mater”? His gesture can hardly have any mean- 
ing other than to designate the place of the future cult, addressed 
to the elusive numen of “ Pax Augusta.” But nowhere is the new 
goddess shown. Again the severe elimination of all allegory from 
the representation of the event itself must be recognized. The tenor 
of the processional reliefs is as strictly real and historical as is 
David’s “ Coronation of Napoleon.” 

This ascetic naturalism constitutes a style of art; at the same time 
its self-imposed reticence must be evaluated as a political manifesta- 
tion. For the political concepts incorporated in so many Roman 
reliefs require discussion, no less than the stylistic. In the historical 
context which the author has been careful to reconstruct from the 
materials at her disposal, many such problems receive a new light; 
some also assume a new urgency. This reviewer feels that one prob- 
lem of the latter sort appears in the very title of the book. What, 
precisely, was the “state religion ” represented in Roman art? The 
term is not unequivocal. Conceivably it might denote the sum of all 
cults maintained by the state; or it might mean a cult offered to 
the state as impersonated, for instance, by its chief representatives. 
Actually the monuments give their own answer. We hear of many 
rites which could be called “state religion” in Rome, in so far as 
they were performed by public chargés and for the benefit of the 
community, rather than by and for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals. Of these, only a small selection appears to have been illus- 
trated. Certainly the rites of the Vestals or the Arval Brethren 
were “state religion”; but rarely do the monuments permit us a 
glimpse at them. (Vestals: pp. 49 ff.; Arvals: pp. 115 ff.) Instead 
the majority of Roman religious reliefs represent a very restricted 
standard list of rituals with a political implication. Most of them 
record ceremonies in which it was a special, political privilege to 
officiate, and which soon became reserved solely for the emperor. 
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In this respect Mrs. Ryberg’s book has greatly helped to clarify our 
thought. As a class, the representations of rites of the “state re- 
ligion ” seem symptomatic of Roman political theory on the level, 
perhaps, of the last decades of the republic but, mostly, of the 
empire. 

For this reason the fact is doubly remarkable that in spite of their 
overwhelmingly imperial character, these same reliefs give so little 
evidence of an actual cult of the living ruler in any technical sense. 
To explain this statement the reviewer must add that he, for one, 
would hesitate to call the many representations dealing with the 
Lares and Genius Augusti, monuments of a “ruler eult in art” 
(author, pp. 81 ff.). The fact must not be lost sight of that, after 
all, the official worship of the imperial Genius did not imply deifica- 
tion of the imperial person. Moreover the meaning of the Augustan 
institutions concerned with this cult now begins to emerge more 
clearly. Even before the time of the principate clients used to pay 
their respects to the Genius of their patrons, and political factions 
were built on the time-honored relationship between the chief of an 
aristocratic household and his clients. The reforms of Augustus 
were evidently designed to put a symbolical end to the factional 
strife of the civil wars by setting up the “Gens Julia” as the only 
legitimate first family with official functions; in the “ Ara Pacis” 
the imperial family marches with the priesthood. This end was 
achieved by turning the Augustan household into a shrine of Vesta 
for the entire state, and eventually by proclaming the master of that 
household as a “ Pater Patriae.” Technically the new eult of the 
Lares and Genius Augusti did not stipulate that the princeps was 
anything more than human, though it did constitute him as the 
universal “ patronus ” (ef. also author, p. 204). It did mean that 
Rome had become a “one-party state,” but it also invited a degree 
of popular participation in that state.? 

The Claudians on the whole accepted and continued this policy, 
only slightly changing its emphasis by the inereasing attention given 
to the canonized members of the ruling house, the “ Divi” (Claudius’ 
“ Ara Pietatis”’ and related monuments: author, pp. 65 ff.). Obvi- 
ously in a further development of this kind the answer must be 
sought to the question asked by the author (p. 206), why the rites 
addressed to the imperial Genius disappeared from Roman art under 
the following dynasty, the Flavians. We observe here the first indi- 
cation that the definition of the principate had begun to deviate 
from the Augustan. The highest office had become sufficiently estab- 
lished to be rested upon an agreement, chiefly, between emperor and 
senate, The fiction of the “ one-party state” was no longer needed; 
neither were the expressions of a popular allegiance to the universal 
“patronus ” then of much consequence. 

Contrary to common belief, the official monuments do not register 
any noticeable increase in the tendency towards emperor worship, 


* Cf, especially, A. von Premerstein, “ Vom Werden und Wesen des 
Prinzipats,” Abh. Bayer. Akad. (Philosophisch-Historische Abteilung) , 
N. F. XV (1937), pp. 170 ff.; L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of 
Caesar (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), pp. 177ff.: and, not yet 
accessible to the author, G. Niebling, “ Laribus Augusti Magistri Primi,” 
Historia, V (1956), pp. 303 ff. . 
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during the empire. Certain signs even point to a development in the 
opposite direction. The wish to find a religious foundation of the 
principate was probably strongest at the beginning, under Augustus 
and the Claudians. The policy then was to emphasize not the divinity 
but the priestly functions of the emperor. Much more extravagant 
speculations about the ruler as an inearnation or, at least, par- 
ticipant of deity can indeed be found in poetry (e.g. Horace) and 
allegorical art (cf. the Vienna and Paris Cameos). However, the 
prevailing factual style tended to suppress rather than evoke such 
connotations, even when religious worship was actually offered to 
the imperial Genius. The latter, not the ruler as a living person, 
was and remained the recipient of the cult, according to the monu- 
ments. For this reason the reviewer must take a somewhat different 
outlook on the two major changes which the author observed in the 
subsequent modes of expression (pp. 204 ff.) of the Roman state 
reliefs. The earlier of these changes comes to the fore in the Flavian 
monuments which, contrary to previous usage, show no inhibition in 
including deities and allegories with the representations of actual 
events such as the triumph or the departure of the emperor. This 
free use of allegory was then not altogether new (cf. also author, 
pp. 203 ff.). It was related, in principle, to the allegorical psychology 
of Vergil whose protagonists stand in constant commerce with the 
deities and personifications determining their actions. New was 
only the acceptance of this allegorical apparatus into official art. 
Certainly a literal transcription of this imagery can teach us a 
great deal about official rhetoric; but does it truly reveal an increase 
of status ascribed to the emperor, towards divinity? Moved and 
aided by the allegorical phantoms, the ruler still appears human: 
the more so, in fact, the more visibly he is conditioned by the alle- 
gorical powers around him. 

The other change noted by the author, in the attitude of the later 
state reliefs, concerns the revival of the “ praesens deus” in sacri- 
ficial representations especially under Septimius Severus and Dio- 
cletian. Obviously this symptom signals a trend towards an intensi- 
fied Hellenization and symbolization of late Roman art. Nevertheless 
it seems that in all cases about which we can judge the emperor 
even then remains understood as human, however elevated a com- 
pany he keeps. Religious thought becomes actual in religious prac- 
tice, in cult and ritual. A cult offered to Dea Roma or the imperial 
Genius ean be ealled “state religion.” If “ruler cult” is to be 
understood with similar precision, as a cult of the living ruler, 
then the few representations which lend themselves to this explana- 
tion must be carefully reexamined. As yet it is far from clear what 
Roman monuments, if any, give evidence of an actual cult addressed 
to the emperor, in this precise sense. 

The reliefs from Lepeis Magna have been cited as a ease in ques- 
tion, possibly showing the emperor in the dual role of triumphator 
and recipient of the sacrifice (author, pp. 160 ff.). However, this 
interpretation must be regarded as quite uncertain. Or to recall 
another instance: in the sacrifice illustrated on the arch of Galerius 
(author, fig. 76, pp. 139 ff.), does the portrayal of Diocletian really 
denote anything over and above his participation in a rite per- 
formed by the two Augusti? His posture, combining action towards 
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the altar with a turn of the head towards the spectator, merely re- 
peats an age-old Roman pattern (see remarks on the cippus from 
Isernia, above, p. 303). The pattern was popular in late Roman 
art; Septimius Severus in the arch of the Silversmiths was shown 
in the same attitude (fig. 75a). The routine character of these 
common scenes cannot be overlooked. And there is yet another point 
to be considered. The growing number of representations illustrating 
the non-religious, administrative and military, functions of the 
emperor, especially in the art of the second and third centuries, 
rather bespeaks a trend towards an increasingly practical definition 
of the imperial office. It does not seem exaggerated, in this respect, 
to speak of a progressive secularization of the principate, from the 
end of the Flavian period. At any rate one of the most interesting 
conclusions to be derived from this truly synoptic book is the obser- 
vation that from the testimony of its material—the most authentic 
there is—the Roman emperor emerges much more clearly as a fune- 
ionary than as an object of the state religion. 


Orto J. BRENDEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


R. R. Boutgar. The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 592. $8.50. 


This is one of the most important books of our time. It is not a 
history of scholarship, although it will serve as a useful supplement 
to the standard works of Sandys, Manitius, Voigt, and Sabbadini. 
It will force classicists to ponder the philosophical and social founda- 
tions of their discipline, but it differs radically in scope and method 
from the imposing disquisition by A. Bernardini and G. Righi, JI 
concetto di filologia e di cultura classica (2nd ed., Bari, 1953). Dr. 
Bolgar seeks to determine by objective historical analysis why Greek 
and Latin were generally taught in the schools from antiquity to the 
present, and to project, on the basis of these findings, their probable 
future. His concern, therefore, is with the forces which act on 
society as a whole, not with intellectual accomplishments which are 
necessarily limited to a numerically insignificant élite, and he accord- 
ingly ignores or dismisses with a word some of the triumphs of 
scholarship that bulk large in the pages of Sandys or Voigt. And 
although we may be sure that Bolgar is not himself unaware of 
“the imponderable values of a spiritual experience,” he has sought 
rigorously to exclude all “value judgements” from his pages. In 
his view, which owes something to Karl Joél and much to Toynbee, 
the study of Latin and Greek necessarily is “directly dependent 
upon social needs.” His historical study is designed both to identify 
the “ challenge ” that society in each age met by teaching the lan- 
guages in the schools, and to elucidate the “ mechanics of educational 
development.” The work may most conveniently be described as 
consisting of five parts.? 


1 The mass of detail involved in a work of this scope makes inevitable 
some slips and ambiguities which it would be pointless to enumerate 
since they do not affect the argument. I have noted over two hundred, 
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I. ANCIENT AND BYZANTINE EDUCATION (pp. 13-90). This is the 
weakest section of the book. A summary in which forty-two pages 
are allotted to the subject that occupies 550 in Marrou’s Histoire de 
Véducation dans Vantiquité must be concise and should be cireum- 
spect; if not limited to generally accepted conclusions, it should, at 
least, avoid the introduction of personal interpretations without 
warning and without documentation. Bolgar’s account is disfigured 
by a number of passages in which he recklessly injects into the past 
his observations of the present. When he describes the oratory of 
the Ciceronian age as “the debates which cloaked the intrigues that 
really decided politics,” he seems to forget that the Roman Senate 
was not an elective assembly and that its members had no con- 
stituents to be lulled with platitudes or appeased with bribes.? And 
in any case one wonders whether Bolgar would also dismiss as 
meaningless the debates in the Parliament of Burke or even the 
Senate of Calhoun. To say that in the Empire “ Graeco-Latin cul- 
ture was turned into a useful bait for retaining the loyalty of the 
uncertain provincials” is to attribute to the long succession of 
Roman governments a conscious purpose for which there is, so far 
as I know, no evidence other than the dubious analogy of recent 
attempts to use “culture” as a means of propaganda.® Again, 
while the decline of the Empire may imply the “ intellectual failure 
of its educated class,” to attribute that failure to “ traditionalism 
and... strict linguistic discipline ” is merely to inject into history 
prejudices that are currently fashionable. The nature and extent 
of the supposed “traditionalism” and its historical consequences 
are the proper subject of a volume. As for the “linguistic disci- 
pline,” it is a significant fact that, if we make allowance for such 
anomalies as Ammianus (who was an autodidact writing in a foreign 
language), the intellectual capacities of the late writers, as shown by 
their comprehension of the subjects they treat, will always be found 
to be directly proportional to the correctness of their language by 
classical standards. The relation may even be discerned in the works 
of a single writer. Symmachus is most correct when he has some- 
thing to say (De ara Victoriae), least correct in the tedious common- 
places of his probably expurgated letters. 


ranging from errors which may be typographical (Professor B, L. 
Ullman’s initials appear as C. K. on p. 4, develop to E. K. on p. 410, 
and finally appear correctly on p. 424) to possibly confusing shifts 
from the historical to the modern point of view, e.g. p. 247: “ Mussato 
was awarded a poet’s crown... . He appears to have done little to 
deserve it.” The statement is true in the sense in which it will soon be 
true of all, or almost all, of the writers who have won the Nobel Prize. 

?Can anyone believe, for example, that “intrigue” determined the 
fate of the Catilinarian conspirators, and that the speeches of Cicero, 
Caesar, and Cato were mere formalities? 

*Ts there any indication in the Empire of a fear that the provinces 
might demand “dominion status ” or set themselves up as independent 
nations? The general process of Latinization is quite another matter, 
as is governmental support of education, which, in anv case, appears to 
have begun in Italy, not in the provinces. If Bolgar had the Panegyrici 
in mind, he could more appropriately have noted that Eumenius formu- 
lates (Pan. Lat., IX, 8, 2) the doctrine that reappears in the Renais- 
sance as the leitmotif of Humanism: litteras omnium fundamenta esse 
virtutum. 
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II. MEDIAEVAL EDUCATION (pp. 91-238). This is the most sub- 
stantial and cogent part of the book. I suspect that this section 
embodies the author’s first and most intensive research, and that 
from this he deduced the essentials of his theory of educational de- 
velopment. In a series of brilliant chapters he traces the study of 
Latin from the eighth century to the fourteenth, and shows that the 
schools, established to meet the need for a literate clergy, were suc- 
eessively expanded for the purpose of extracting from ancient writ- 
ings practical information about medicine, law, and dialectics. There 
were, of course, individuals whose curiosity or literary interests led 
them farther, and at times circles in which familiarity with pagan 
literature was an ornamental attainment, but Bolgar shows conclu- 
sively that these manifestations did not affect (and were not intended 
to affect) the forms and spirit of Mediaeval life. Thus, if we grant 
that provision for a man’s post-mortem comfort through religious 
rites is, for believers, as much a matter of practical calculation as is 
provision for material comforts in this world, it follows that the 
aims of Mediaeval education were always strictly utilitarian. 

III. THe RENAISSANCE (pp. 239-379). Here the subject becomes 
infinitely more complex, and, significantly, Bolgar frequently finds it 
difficult to distinguish between exceptional individuals and represen- 
tatives of the age. He shows clearly that the great gap between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance lies precisely in the fact that the 
former turned to antiquity for information to be used in a “ modern ” 
world without calling into question the accepted way of life, whereas 
the latter saw in Graeco-Roman society a model to be imitated, and, 
following the lead of Petrarch, turned to the ancients “ above all as 
masters in the art of living.” But within this general pattern the 
activity of the Humanists was so diverse and so variously deflected 
by the multiple forces acting on each man that Bolgar does not 
always succeed in controlling his data, and is occasionally confused. 
The reader who has been told on p. 296 that we cannot doubt “ the 
validity of the Humanist claims to have reshaped the world” is 
naturally astonished to find on p. 301 that “the more important 
developments of the new age . . . were independent of Humanism.” 
These confusions are eaused not so much by the polysemous word 
“ Humanism ” * as by the author’s vacillation between the historical 
principle that a dominant intellectual attitude affects all forms of 
thought and the supposition that a given field of study, such as law 
or medicine, is virtually autonomous and little influenced by contem- 
porary thought on other subjects. But this is not the place to make 
another attempt to grasp that historical Proteus, the Renaissance. 
It will suffice to note that we may accept the claim that here again 
educational change corresponded to a social need, for Humanism 
“derived its impetus from men’s wish to build a world in which 
individualists could feel at home.” 

This “social revolution,” according to Bolgar, was completed at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was followed by a great 
change in education, in which the dominant ideal became that of 


*For strict definitions of Humanism, see FE. H. Wilkins, “On the 
Nature and Extent of the Italian Renaissance,” Italica, XXVII (1950), 
p. 67; A. Mancini, “ Umanisti e Umanesimo,” Rinascimento, V (1954), 
pp. 3-17. 
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pietas litterata. His historical analysis of this period is less eon- 
vincing and, at times, almost superficial. The author writes as though 
the change had little relation to what must have been the major 
cause, the traumatic shock to the European mind produced by the 
schism in Christianity; does not see that the Reformation was, in 
large part, the recrudescence of Mediaeval forces that were implicitly 
anti-Humanistic; and misinterprets both the position and the influ- 
ence of Erasmus.® Granting that the curriculum of the schools 
represented a compromise, it is unfair to criticize such men as 
Erasmus (p. 340) and Melanchthon (p. 349) by implying that they 
expected educated men to confine their reading of classical authors 
to the textbooks used in the schools. But even if we ignore the 
many opportunities for argument and accept Bolgar’s account with- 
out dissent, his results do not necessarily support his major thesis. 
If the classics were taught in the sixteenth century “to impose a 
Christian pattern upon an increasingly individualistie world,” it fol- 
lows that either (a) they were now almost universally taught in a 
society which had no “ practical need” for them, or (b) “ practical 
needs ” include such matters as intellectual and ethical formation, so 
that the imponderable values of spiritual experience may, no less 
than the most frankly materialistic considerations, form a vital part 
of a strictly utilitarian system. 

It is unfortunate that Bolgar does not carry his historical analysis 
beyond 1600. We must allow his plea that, had he gone on, the 
result would have been an enormous tome, but he has deprived us 
of the opportunity to test his thesis at a decisive point. We may 
grant that “the mere weight of habit’ may have carried the clas- 
siecs through the seventeenth century; and their rapid decline in the 
eighteenth, when knowledge of Greek almost totally disappeared in 
France and Italy and both languages were eliminated from fashion- 
able schools in Germany, seems to confirm Bolgar’s thesis. But how 
would he explain the astonishing revival of classical studies in the 
schools at the end of the eighteenth century and their almost unchal- 
lenged predominance in the century of Romanticism and utilitarian 
economics? To say that they lent social prestige or marked class 
distinetions is to restate the question, not answer it. What “ prac- 
tical need” did European society meet by producing more people 
who could read and write classical Latin and Greek than had been 
found on the continent at any time since the third century? What 
social causes, for example, made it possible for one of England’s 
busiest statesmen, the fourth Baron Lyttelton, to find relaxation from 
the cares of office by producing a beautiful and adroit Greek version 
of Milton’s Comus?® When Lord Asquith in our own generation 
remarked that “ India was probably never so well governed as when 
its rulers were trained to write Latin verse,” did he shock his con- 
temporaries by stating a proposition that their grandfathers would 
have regarded as self-evident? 


5On the Reformation and Erasmus’ position, see Emile Callot, 
“rasme ou le parfait humaniste,” Bulletin de V’ Association Guillaume 
Budé, N.S. III (1947), pp. 97-120; Attilio Nulli, Erasmo e il Rinasci- 
mento (Milano, etc., 1955). 

Miltoni Comus (Cantabrigiae et Londini, 1863). 
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IV. PRESENT AND FUTURE (pp. 380-393). In this eloquent chap- 
ter Bolgar, while disclaiming all powers of vaticination, forbids the 
classicist to despair. He notes the emergence in our society of a 
new “ practical need” for Greek and Latin that conforms to the 
requirements of his thesis, and he offers a sagacious analysis of the 
forees that are now driving Greek and Latin from the schools. 

A major interest of our time is the study of society. To a con- 
sideration of the popularity and prestige of the “social sciences ” 
at the present time may be added the consideration that the disasters 
of the twentieth century should logically convince rational men of an 
urgent need to understand the process that makes civilization pos- 
sible. Now it is easy to show that such an investigation cannot be 
based on observation of the present supplemented only by anthro- 
pological study of peoples, who, lacking a capacity for civilization, 
remained primitive to our own day. The major source of evidence 
must be the high civilization of antiquity, which is also the only 
one that we can hope to know intimately. And the vital data are the 
modes of thought and the concepts of relation—precisely the things 
that are obliterated in a translation and can be apprehended only 
in the original. So far, so good, but before we can be assured of an 
imminent resurgence of classical studies, someone must ask the 
question that Bolgar is too polite to ask: Is there at present a seri- 
ous interest in the rational and objective study of society? It is not 
comforting to observe that the fields which describe themselves as 
the “ social sciences ” (and thus perpetrate a fraud upon the public, 
since the term suggests, and is intended to suggest, a discipline 
comparable to physics and chemistry, in which precise and positive 
determinations are possible) have thus far been dominated by the 
type of investigation which “ proves” a proposition that was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, concealed in the premises; that even scru- 
pulous workers, who do not manufacture or manipulate data, show 
by logical inconsistencies that they cannot maintain the objectivity 
they profess;7 and that, finally, with the exception of a few stu- 
dents who resolutely mutter “e pur si muove,”’ everyone happily 
obtains results that coincide with the current propaganda of the 
proletarian revolution in his own country.’ It is not a coincidence 
that the first “social science” that sought to establish itself in 
American colleges, phrenology, immediately discovered the prin- 
ciples of “ progressive education,” including, of course, the dogma 
that Greek and Latin are “ useless.” ® One cannot doubt the reality 
of the practical need that Bolgar has indicated, but the possibility 
that that need will be recognized depends, I am afraid, on his second 
proposition. 


*For example, the elaborate study by A. C. Kinsey and associates, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female (Philadelphia, 1953), may not 
unfairly be reduced to three propositions: (1) it is a scientific study 
of what people really do and therefore not concerned with what they 
should do; (2) statistics show that the women interrogated do not 
live up to standards of libidinousness set by modern novelists and psy- 
chologists; (3) women should be educated to be more promiscuous, 

*On the ignorance or disregard of scientific method in the pseudo- 
sciences, see Pitirim A. Sorokin, Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology 
and Related Sciences (Chicago, 1956). 

*See John H. Davis, Phrenology (New Haven, 1955), p. 81. 
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Bolgar shows quite clearly that all of the reasons advanced by 
various agitators for the elimination of Greek and Latin from the 
schools are, however they are phrased, merely expressions of one 
fundamental objection: classical training “ inculeates a view of life 
which respects individual responsibility and the individual integra- 
tion of human experience.” It constitutes, therefore, an obstacle to 
the completion of the social revolution now under way in all parts 
of the world. “The rise of enormous administrative and industrial 
organizations . . . to carry out specialized tasks” has produced a 
society in which “ everything is planned with reference to consumers, 
listeners, readers, wage-earners and other such abstractions. The 
energies of millions are mobilised for fragmentary ends” which 
take no account of man as an individual rather than a unit of the 
mass. Now if this system is to function efficiently, human beings 
must be reduced to essentially inhuman masses whose units are dif- 
ferentiated only by the specialized tasks they are trained to per- 
form, and it is, above all, necessary that such units as managers, 
administrators, and “experts” have a mental myopia which will 
concentrate their attention on their immediate task, prevent them 
from viewing its relevance to the society in which it is a tiny and 
often cancerous cell, and blind them to human values. Accordingly 
our educational system has been progressively reformed to restrict 
each man’s knowledge to a banausic technique, so that he will not 
attempt to understand life as a whole or his own potentialities, and 
to inculeate the stultifying dogma that human existence is a mean- 
ingless series of animal satisfactions. In this New Order a modicum 
of “ culture,” if recognized as frivolous, may be permitted (at least 
provisionally) as a form of amusement, but what obviously cannot 
be permitted is study of the classics, which begin by demonstrating 
the innate inequality, and hence the diversity, of men, demand highly 
developed powers of discrimination and criticism, and can be under- 
stood only by men who are deeply conscious of their own indi- 
viduality and the lonely dignity of the human soul. This is the real 
reason why Latin and Greek are being suppressed, and if the future 
belongs to the New Order, all efforts to save them by new methods 
of teaching are as futile as the proverbial attempt to preserve a 
snowflake in Hell. 

The real question, then, is whether the New Order is an accidental 
and temporary aberration or the manifestation of some demonie 
urge in men to build a world in which individuals cannot live. When 
we consider that no political or economic structure has been immune 
to this New Order—that it commands the allegiance of vast cor- 
porate and governmental organizations, maintains an army of politi- 
eal and financial bandits, excites the fanaticism of hordes of unedu- 
cated “ intellectuals,” and satisfies the greed and malice of the prole- 
tariat—-we are apt to regard this social disease as an irresistible 
“wave of the future.” But Bolgar points out that the social change 
has been produced by forces which have almost entirely operated 
below the level of conscious reason, and that the new values, “ whose 
bald reality man’s intellect is not yet ready to accept,” must still be 
disguised in the terminology of individualism. Few are yet prepared 
to accept the status as well as the thoughtless comforts of well-fed 
and well-trained livestock, and the “social developments which are 
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the ultimate cause of the present attacks on Humanism have aroused 
an opposition which is firmly rooted in an awareness of present 
injuries.” Bolgar accordingly encourages us to hope that men may 
yet refuse to exchange human dignity for barnyard felicity. 


V. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES (pp. 455-541). Two appendices show 
(1) the dates at which the texts of the major works of Greek litera- 
ture became available in the West, and (2) the first translations of 
Greek and Latin writers into the various vernaculars. The first of 
these is a particularly useful work of reference. It contains a very 
few slips, chiefly in the citation of specific manuscripts,!® but it 
may, so far as I have discovered, be used with confidence as setting 
the lower limits, i.e. the dates after which given Greek writings 
were certainly available in Italy. Many of the upper limits, i.e. 
the dates at which the Greek texts first became available, will have 
to be revised in the light of information now scattered through the 
voluminous writings of the Italian Humanists. For example, dates 
five to sixty-seven years earlier than the earliest date in the appendix 
must be set for the following: Plato, Gorgias, 1400, the year in 
which Vergerio twice read a manuscript belonging to Iacopo d’An- 
gelo.1t Plato, Republic, 1401, when Umberto Decembrio began 1” 
the translation that he completed by 1403.1° Plutarch, Vitae (per- 
haps incomplete), 1401, when Iacopo d’Angelo translated the 
Cicero; +* he probably translated other biographies before he reached 
the Marius in 1409-10.15 Epictetus, Enchiridion, 1450, when it was 
translated by Niccold Perotti.‘ Philostrati, Heroica and Imagines, 
1401, when Salutati obtained a copy.?? 

Despite occasional shortcomings, this pioneer attempt objectively 
to place classical studies in their historical and social context is a 
work of great learning and discernment. It is, I repeat, one of the 
most important books of our time. 


Revito P. Oviver. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


1° A curious error occurs in the listing under Sophocles, 1425: “ Codd. 
Laur. C, S. 7, 11 and 98.” Here “7, 11” is either (a) a mistake for 71, 
a manuscript which Bolgar correctly listed a few lines earlier, or (b) a 
mistake for 172, which should have been mentioned here, or (c) the 
result of misfiled notes, for, by an odd coincidence, 7 and 11 of the col- 
lection Conventi soppressi do contain Aeschylus, 

1 P. P. Vergerio, Epistolario, a cura di Leonardo Smith (Roma, 1934), 
p. 241; on the date of the letter, see R. Sabbadini, Giornale Ligustico, 
XVIT (1890), p. 326. 

 Vergerio, op, cit., p. 254 and editor’s note. 

** The complete translation is preserved in Laurent, Lat. LXXXIX 
sup. 50; the preface states that it was made with the collaboration of 
Chrysoloras and approved by him; Chrysoloras left Lombardy in 1493 
(see Giuseppe Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora [Firenze, 1941], p. 123). 

 Coluecio Salutati, Epistolario, a cura di Francesco Novati (Roma, 
1891-1911), III, p. 522. 

** Preserved in Ambrosianus H. 37 sup.; the date may be determined 
from the dedication. 

*® See my edition of Perotti’s Enchiridium (Urbana, 1954), pp. 19-21. 

7 Salutati, op. cit., ITI, p. 547. 
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G. Herpan. Language as Choice and Chance. Groningen, Noord- 
hoof, 1956. Pp. xviii + 356. $8.00. 


Dr. Herdan ' is by profession a statistician, not a linguist. It is a 
good thing that statisticians and mathematicians are taking an in- 
terest in the new discipline of Mathematical Linguistics. Herdan is 
of course familiar with Yule’s work of 1944, The Statistical Study 
of Literary Vocabulary, and with some earlier endeavors. The first 
recorded gropings in this direction, unless there were such among 
the Chinese, of which I cannot speak, seem to have been among the 
Sanskrit grammarians of the Sutra period, whose anukramanis 
(“indices ”’) give the number of verses of each hymn of the Rgveda, 
and one of them states the total number of hymns, verses, words, 
and even syllables contained in the Rgveda. Then comes the count- 
ing of chapters, verses, and letters in the Hebrew Bible by medieval 
Jewish scholars, who sought to ascertain, for example, the middle 
verse of the Psalms, and concocted mystie words from letters whose 
numerical values correspond to the figures so arrived at, e.g. hac- 
chama “sun” from the 5845 verses of the Pentateuch. I have re- 
cently received a pamphlet claiming to reveal new discoveries in the 
New Testament derived from multiples of 7 in the number of words 
and the like in certain verses of the gospels—a quaint turn in the 
pseudoscience of numerology. But Herdan’s acquaintance with re- 
cent work is incomplete. I am thinking not so much, for example, 
of Boole’s Laws of Thought (1854), who tells us (p. 245) how the 
principle of determinate frequency in Indo-European was applied to 
deciphering cuneiform and Ogham; or of George K. Zipf’s Harvard 
dissertation of 1929; but of the Bibliographie critique de la statis- 
tique linguistique edited at Harvard in 1953 for the Comité Inter- 
national Permanent des Linguistes; of Mandelbrot’s thesis, Con- 
tribution ad la Théorie Mathématique des Jeux de Communication 
(C.R. Acad. des Sciences, 232 [1951], 1638-40 and 2003-5; after- 
wards Publ. de l'Institut de Statistique de VUniv. de Paris, II, 
fase. 1-2 [1953]) ; of Guiraud, Cuructéres stat. du Vocabulaire (Paris, 
1954); and of Oettinger’s Study for the Design of an Automatic 
Dicitionary (Thesis presented to the Division of Applied Science, 
Harvard University, April, 1954); and less of the volume edited by 
Locke and Booth which Herdan does mention (p. 36) even though it 
was published in 1955 (ef. p. 279), and in which “ progress ” is not 
notable. 

There is no reason why he should have known of my Language or 
of my Sather Leciures, both published in the same year as his book, 
or of my forthcoming Lowell Lectures (1957). His book, like that 
of Révész, is disfigured by indecent haste and careless proof read- 
ing (e.g. Bloomfield’s Language, 1933, is said, p. 158, to have been 
published at Chicago; on p. 296 we have W. instead of K. Brug- 
mann, whose article of 1918 was superseded by his posthumous 
monograph Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes, edited by Streitberg, 
1925; or, pp. 353, 354 the references p. 299 at Bloomfield and at 


1 Herdan, Gustav(e), lecturer in statistics at the University of Bristol 
(Ph. D. Vienna, M.Sc. London, LL.D. Prague). His Vienna disserta- 
tion (1937) was Die Reduplikation des Shih Ching. 
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Herdan are both false). This kind of error, as I know from my 
experience with the Bibliographie critique (p. 314 above), usually 
means that the author has not seen the original article for himself, 
but has obtained his knowledge of it at second-hand. Mere mis- 
prints, such as literavy (p. 2), kwowledge (p. 21), and again in the 
table on p. 138 w for n, may escape anyone, but Herdan’s such 
slips are numerous, and it is impossible to forgive azaidevrop for 
dmaidevros (p. 272). Those who do not know Greek, authors or 
printers, should leave it alone; and therefore I am not going to 
criticize the Chinese part of the book—since I do not know Chinese— 
save to point out that Zipf published somewhat similar results (in 
general terms) in 1932, based on counts made by native Chinese, 
for he did not know Chinese either. Apparently on p. 159 aun 
instruction to the proof reader has got printed instead of the actual 
reference. On p. 297 the failure to give initials for one reference, 
though a small matter in itself, is also disturbing when all the 
others appear, and again one asks whether Herdan has read (or 
seen) all the authorities that he cites. The publisher tells us that 
the book is intended as a text-book in a linguistic seminary (that 
is, I suppose, seminar); a text-book surely is the last place in 
the world where vulgar mistakes should appear. The important 
writings of M.-L. Dufrénoy are not mentioned at all, nor the work 
of P. Guiraud. There appears to be a sort of discreditable race 
going on, to get into the “new” field of activity first. Last April, 
in Language, XXXII, 2 (1956), pp. 254-9, by way of avertissement 
there appeared an article by Herdan that had to do with the authen- 
ticity of a Middle English text The equatorie of the planetis, the 
ascription of which to Chaucer was called in question by its first 
editors the previous year. 

Statisties of Chaucer’s vocabulary, in particular the proportion of 
Romance to English words, have been available since 1939, and it is 
evident that the percentage of Romance words increases with the 
number of words in the text in the linear correlation of log,,. That 
is the general statment given also by Herdan. It cannot be true 
at the limit, for then if Chaucer had written a poem of no lines 
(which is absurd) it would be entirely English, or if he had written 
a poem of infinite length (which he did not), it would be entirely 
French. But if we ignore this correction the law will hold. Accord- 
ingly it is maintained that since the new fragment satisfies the law, 
it should be confidently ascribed to Chaucer. 

This sample will serve to show the importance of the method, 
by no means new to those few linguists who have been urging its 
importance since 1929, despite Prokosch’s vicious attack upon it, 
ignored, quite properly, by its victim and his friends. Here I ven- 
ture to quote myself: 

“T labor the point, since it is a familiar story. Authority opposed 
Zipf’s work—yet he was right. It still opposes, and will, all new 
ideas—yet some of them will be right. Usually death of authority. 
and of vested interest, is needed to be rid of authority, and not 
always does authority yield at once. And sometimes the creator of 
the new idea may himself die before it does yield.” 

Thus Shannon’s formula applies to a language in the sense that 
the message is transformed at the sender into electrical transmission 
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and then back again into language at the receiver, as I pointed out 
at Berkeley on 12 July 1951 (cf. Newsweek, 30 July 1951, p. 62), 
using this argument as the first mathematical proof of selective 
variation, which I had been discussing in my class room, under that 
name, since 1941, a name which had appeared publicly, though not 
privately, in print, in connexion with my theory, for the first time 
in 1948, It is developed further in my book Language and in my 
Sather Lectures; in my Lowell lectures (1957) I carry it still further 


in showing how utterance, spoken or written, is the consumption of 


energy (heat), which tightens the argument from Boltzmann’s Law 
to the application of it to language. Critics must take the pains to 
understand before they criticize, and not confuse frequencies of 
cycles of sound-waves with frequencies of occurrence of linguistic 
units; moreover it was shown last December, at the meetings of the 
Linguistic Society of America, that, as could have been foretold, 
the statistics of a phonematic transcript agree remarkably well with 
those of standard orthography, provided that a sufficiently large 
sample is taken. This is so because the result of a very large number 
of chances is far more certain than the result of a few. As the 
number of chances increases, the effect of each single event be- 
comes less and less significant and tends to be cancelled out, and 
something approaching the average with great accuracy is the final, 
all but inevitable, consequence. 

Since “communication” and “information” theory are based 
upon physical theories there is a good deal of scepticism about them 
as applied to language, and, even more, to literature—but on the 
part of those who do not understand. “ Communication ” means that 
signals are transmitted, received, and evoke a response, at least the 
response of understanding, more or less complete. It normally fol- 
lows a regular pattern, not (for example) “ Brooks in stones,” but 
“Stones in brooks,” and would be better called (to this extent) 
conformation theory. But to the communication engineer even non- 
sense is potential communication since it consists of signals, and, if 
from this point of view, its cost of transmission is high, not for 
example birthday greeting no. 12, which is cheap, it also has high 
informational value, “ Stones in brooks, sermons in the running 
brooks.” This is a matter of choice. How absurd for an anonymous 
critic, who evidently can neither read nor understand, to say that 
communication and information theory are pure mechanism! In all 
language there is some choice, very little and most highly deter- 
mined in small talk or school-boy essays and letters home, less deter- 
ministie (but still deterministic) in good literature. For no writer 
will write “ This saké is distilled from the finest rye ” (since saké is 
brewed from rice) ; or 


“To think that two and two make three ” 


or 
“To think that two and two make five.” 


He may however write “ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting”; 
or he may write “call to thought . . . the days when we had rest, 
O Soul, for they were long. ... Oh why did I awake? When shall 
I sleep again?” But there are limits, there is determinism; he may 
not write as Blake wrote in the Prophetic Books without making him- 
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7 } self all but incomprehensible. Who claims, under oath, thoroughly 
to understand Dylan Thomas? And whom will he convince of the 
validity of his claim besides himself? There is here little communica- 
’ tion; and “information” (in the technical sense) is so infinitely 
t high as to exceed comprehension—whatever the poet may have 
2 thought he meant. 
, ) Most writing and speaking is redundant (again in the technical 
: sense—that is, it provides more clues than are strictly necessary) 
j ) precisely in order to overcome anything that might otherwise inter- 
; fere with communication, all the way from crude noise (in the literal 
) sense), to the interference of too compact a style. Your allusive 
f writer needs explanation; and explanation (like translation) im- 
e pairs the message if only by adding to it, or by changing it. All this 
has been mathematically proved. 
, : When I lecture I generate a good deal of heat by consumption 
h of energy; after two hours of it, except on cold dry days, my shirt 
e is wet. This is where the analogy of the heat engine comes in; but 
r I do not come to a dead stop, and shall not, so long as the breath 
e of life remains. For, like a living language, I obey the laws of a 
“a negative entropy (better ectropy = negentropy) and so does my 
d language. Shannon’s formula, identical with Boltzmann’s Law, was 
l, based on the statistical evidence of graphemes in written language, 
and it is quite universal. If you will not take my word for it, 
d perhaps you will take that of the distinguished physicist L. Brillouin 
n (formerly Gordon McKay Professor of Engineering at Harvard; 
e now with the IBM Corporation, which does not employ fools), 
it Journal of Applied Physics, XXII (1951), pp. 334-43 and 1108-11. 
e And let no reader condemn what he does not understand. 
l- The most important feature about Herdan’s book is the very im- 
it portant one that it is the work of a statistician, though whether his 
) command of linguistics is as great as his command of statistics I 
oe should rather doubt. I gather that the book has grown out of the 
if author’s theses or thesis (Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
yr nology, 1941 on p. 63, 1940 on p. 297—if there really are two of 
sh them, which of course is possible). Hence part 5 (pp. 302-52) 
1g serves as an introduction to Statistics, including not only an account 
18 of the X* distribution (ef. Yule and Kendall, Theory of Statistics 
at [ed. 14, 1950], pp. 459-81) but also a table of four-place logarithms 
ill of factorials of numbers from 1 through 150 (p. 320). To those of 
r- my students who find Yule and Kendall beyond them I recom- 
- mend E. G. Chambers, Statistical Calculation for Beginners (ed. 2, 
er Cambridge, 1952). Herdan’s book, after an introduction, contains 
is also four parts dealing with Stylostatisties (this will interest stu- 
dents of philology, anglicé literature), Statistical Linguistics (the 
Harvard courses, instituted in 1954, and in the Department of Lin- 
guisties, are called Mathematical Linguisties), Information Theory, 
and Linguistic Duality (which ends with a well-merited tirade against 
Nazi “ Gleichschaltung,” somewhat out of place, however much well- 
7“ intentioned, in a book like this). 
- Now for some comment on matters of detail. 
all Page 3. “In linguistics . . . the text, or the organism, is ‘ alive.’ ” 
ay I agree entirely; orthodox linguists will regard the statement as 
heterodox and heretical. But philologists (in the American sense) 
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will understand. For my own part I am unorthodox in the eyes 
of American linguists, and call myself both linguist and philologist, 
and cling to the title of Comparative Philologist, even though in 1951 
the name of my department was changed to Linguistics to avoid 
misunderstanding in the United States. There can be no doubt that 
linguists should know (and when I say know, I mean know—to 
repeat, tamquam ungues digitosque suos) their literatures, and leave 
alone any language in which they cannot read fluently, and under- 
stand, the original texts. Much work in Amerindian languages is 
suspect for precisely this reason, that the languages are ill known, 
or not at all, to those who talk and write about them. The man 
who drives the double team, like Kretschmer, is safe from egregious 
error, not the literary “gent” who knows nothing about language, 
nor the linguist who despises literature. Hence the requirement in 
at least one American university that candidates for the Ph. D. in 
Classics must do two half-courses in the comparative and historical 
grammar of Greek and Latin, a requirement which it may be hoped 
will not be abandoned in the way such a requirement has been aban- 
doned in English, German, and the Romance languages, greatly to 
the detriment of those who “study” and eriticize them. The end 
result of the present trend will be the absurdity that even French 
and German literature will be studied in “ translated,” that is in 
perverted, forms. Who proposes to study a betrayed Burmese litera- 
ture in translation? 

In the same American university to which allusion was made above 
candidates for the Ph.D. in Linguistics are now required (since 
1954), to have, in addition to training in the comparative and de- 
scriptive methods, a knowledge of statistics, and training in mathe- 
matical method in language study. The three converge upon one 
another with remarkable and important results; the statistical method 
is important, as Herdan shows, also in the study of literature. The 
old Cambridge requirement that the Classical tripos should be pre- 
ceded by the Mathematical tripos was sound: it ought never to have 
been abandoned. 

Page 5. Herdan seems to me to be wrong in saying that differ- 
ences between texts are not to be explained by deterministic action 
or intention but by chance. His whole book shows most conclusively 
that both operate. Page 7 (cf. pp. 32 ff., which deal with style as a 
statistical concept, 125, 154): the principle of standard deviation 
does apply to Homer. It is true to say that the statistical regularity 
of the place of the caesura, in the hexameter (both Greek and 
Latin), is no test of authorship (this is obvious) ; but it is not true 
to imply that the excessive deviations in morphology, syntax, vocabu- 
lary, and phonology—far in excess of what appears in any other 
Greek work, or, for that matter, in any work which is not of com- 
posite authorship (e.g. the Mahabharata or the Veda—as to this, 
witness Edgerton’s Vedic Variants)—can possibly mean anything 
other than that the Iliad at least is a composite work. Denial of this 
fact by some Homeric “scholars” is either a mere fashion, or a 
sin against the light. Until my Homeric statistics are published I 
shall not allude to this matter again in print; the adherents to 
fashion, or the propagators of untruth, deserve nothing but con- 
tempt. Let me add, however, what seems to be little understood, 
that mere metrical pattern, once the pattern is stabilized, is, if other 
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evidence is lacking, a poor test of authorship.? Some of “ Jiomer ” 
in Plato is not Professor Combellack’s Homer, but on his view there 
is no reason under heaven why not; Aristarchus would have agreed 
with me, not with Professor Combellack, and he was a better critic 
than either of us, just as Servius was a better critic of Vergil than 
Charles James Fox, and no more objected to pius Aeneas when 
Aeneas, about to abandon Dido after Dido’s seduction (by which I 
mean, what is the fact, that Dido seduced Aeneas, not Aeneas Dido), 
than Vergil himself objected to pius Aeneas, as manifestly he did 
not, for he wrote it. Modern critics of Vergil would strike Vergil 
himself as lunatics, who ought to be restrained. The justification of 
pius, if justification be needed, is statistical, and may be found in 
my Sather Lectures (University of California Press, 1956). And 
God himself, who gave man language, must regard some modern 
linguists (or would be linguists) in the same light. 

Page 66. “ The stability of relative frequencies of language data 
... appears to reflect one of the basic laws of language.” I agree 
entirely; but this is not news. It was in Zipf’s Harvard Ph. D. 
thesis in Comparative Philology (H. S.C. P., XL [1929], pp. 1-95). 

Page 93. Herdan is perfectly correct in his strictures on the views 
of Bloch and Juilland (and, I would add, of an anonymous writer 
in the Times Literary Supplement) that they merely reveal “an 
insufficient realisation of what a statistical norm means, and also 
what ‘errors’ or exceptions from it mean.” (Cf. page 95 on sta- 
bility in language. What Herdan means I have described by saying 
that language is metastable, see my book Language [New York, 
1956], pp. 110, 114, 197, 201, ef. p. 261). So on p. 130 Herdan says, 
what also has been knowledge, with a mathematical proof since 
about 1948 (see Bell System Telephone Journal [July and October, 
1948], and later papers by Shannon; or Mandelbrot in C. R. Acad. 
Sc., loc. cit.), that combinations of linguistic units, phonemes, mor- 
phomes, construets or orders of arrangement, and, in my belief, also 
semantie units (meanings) “ follow the rules of combinatorial mathe- 
matics.” This also is quite correct, and quite general, even uni- 
versal, the difficulties of its application to written, but not to spoken, 
Chinese notwithstanding. 

Page 143. I return to the relationship of alphabetic and phone- 
matic “codes,” in order to eall attention to the statistical results 
obtained at the University of Illinois by Professor Hultzén and a 
team of statisticians which indicate more conformity than discrep- 
ancy. Even English spelling is consistent in its ineonsistencies— 
this quite apart from its usefulness in making the written language, 
with its conventional, historical spelling, a “more refined and subtle 
coding system” (Herdan’s words). To quote an example of my 
own, right, rite, wright, write are more useful than [razt] with all 
four meanings. 

Page 187. The Indo-European type of inflexion, which is any- 
thing but regular, is quite peculiar in linguistic toxonomy. We 
make much of it only because we know it so well, especially through 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, or Sanskrit. As for the development of mono- 
syllabism, modern spoken Persian dialects, free from literary re- 


* But see my Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms of Discourse (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1956), p. 10. 
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straint, are as thoroughgoing as English. Jespersen, whom Herdan 
quotes, was not always well informed about such matters outside the 
Germanic group. 

Page 212. A way of accounting for the similarity of languages 
that was advanced in 1929 can hardly be ealled “ new,” no matter 
how “ understood,” page 214 (cf. p. 272). On the nature of “ trans- 
lation ” the forthcoming paper of A. G. Oettinger, prepared for a 
volume to be published by the Harvard University Press for the 
use of students in Comparative Literature, has a good deal to add. 
Even the treatise by J. P. Postgate, Translation and Translations 
(1922), is by no means obsolete,—though Wiener’s remarks on the 
ineongruence of different codes at the semantic level are more tren- 
chant. In fact anyone who is in complete agreement with Wiener 
could hardly give a minute’s further thought to problems of transla- 
tion, human or mechanical. 

Page 218. Dualism in language (see my essay in the Norwood 
volume of a few years ago) is so fundamental that it should make 
thoroughgoing monist philosophers take second thought. “ Mis- 
representation ” is the price which language pays for pro-presen- 
tation. 

P. 251. On the principle of relative frequency in Chinese as com- 
pared with English and Latin see also Zipf’s Selected Studies (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1932). 

P. 270. Paget’s account of onomatopoeia (which is strictly extra- 
linguistic) and gesture (which is not language at all) is irrelevant. 
And if it were not, his argument is no argument, but takes every- 
thing for granted. Much of what he writes is rubbish, and any 
aceeptance of it, Herdan’s included, quite uncritical. 

P. 273. Herdan’s remarks about the polyglott seem to me sound: 
those who know “ all” languages (two such men come to my mind, 
one an Englishman, the other American), literally have nothing to 
say, or nothing original, in any. 

P. 297. I am not favorably impressed by most of the half-baked 
pudding put out by Locke and Booth. This also seems to be a hasty 
pudding (the indecent haste to which I referred above): “he that 
believeth shall not make haste.” 

P. 297. A variety of the disease of language which Herdan de- 
scribes here I have ealled linguistic self-abuse (Language, p. 198), 
the habit of responding solely to one’s own verbal responses to the 
exclusion of the referends. Whorf’s “ meta-linguisties ” is another 
form of the same error, but in the terms of Marxism instead of 
Nazism. And finally, Herdan speaks of engrams, a term that im- 
plies an outmoded psychology of language. What Herdan means is 
what the most recent neurologists conceive as networks of paths and 
switching points in the brain along which neural impulses travel in 
— as correspond to the statistical properties of language 
itsel 

Herdan’s is a good book (an event of rare occurrence). And 
whatever “ Gleichschaltung ” and “ flicker” owed to the subtleties 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein, Bloomfield’s Language owed something, if 
at second-hand, to von Mach and Russell. 

JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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R. HackrortH. Plato’s Phaedo: Translated with an Introduction 
and Commentary. Cambridge, University Press, 1955. Pp. 
x + 200. $4.00. 


This Phaedo is the latest in a series of annotated editions which 
Professor Hackforth has been bringing out in continuation of a 
program begun by his predecessor at Cambridge. As usual, his 
translation is pleasing and true, his commentary sane and lucid. 
Occasionally one may wonder at what kind of reading public the 
commentary is aimed; philosophers will be unhappy about the quota- 
tions in Greek, classicists will find some notes elementary, others 
incomplete (p. 33, note 5: where do we go for the fragments of 
Evenus? p. 30: where for Aeschines?). But we are grateful to 
Professor Hackforth for giving us his views on one of Plato’s most 
forbidding dialogues: forbidding to the translator, forbidding to 
the commentator unless he knows, as Hackforth does know, that in 
the Phaedo, unlike some of the later dialogues, the dialectic is strictly 
controlled by its subservience to the biographical theme. ddoAcoyia 
here goes hand in hand with the making of a saint, and this mixture 
imposes special obligations on the commentator. 

Hackforth dates the composition of the work immediately after 
the first Sicilian journey, i.e., “387 or very little later,” and thus 
earlier than the Symposium. The grounds for this dating are no 
more compelling than such arguments usually are, but then Hack- 
forth’s evolutionist approach (ef. p. 69, note 2 and p. 72, note 2) 
does not unduly color his interpretation. Pythagoreanism looms 
rather large in introduction and commentary; e.g., Gorgias 493 A 
and 508 A are ascribed to “ Plato’s attraction to Pythagorean re- 
ligious and cosmological tenets” (p. 6). But here also the author 
is by no means committed; the reference to Philolaus 61 D and the 
defective memory of Simmias 73 A are shrewdly explained as de- 
vices to allow Socrates to say what he has to say. Altogether Hack- 
forth excels many critics in his healthy inclination to attribute a 
large measure of originality to Plato (e.g., p. 104). 

One of the best things in the book is the translation and discus- 
sion of the soul-attunement thesis and its rebuttal by Socrates. In 
the latter Hackforth finds, rightly it seems, two “logical ” mistakes 
which should prove a powerful argument against those who look 
for stringent logic in the Phaedo. His interpretation of this pas- 
sage is, I think, preferable to that of Miss Hicken (C.Q., XLVIII 
[1954], pp. 16-22, published after Hackforth had completed his MS) 
who regards the “ containment ” situation as a linguistie confusion of 
effective and affective object. Hackforth shows that Socrates’ argu- 
ment is inconclusive because his insistence on his own thesis causes 
him blithely to rule out the possibility of certain eases which are in 
fact quite possible. Soerates is not confused; he is in a hurry. 

As for the theory of forms, Hackforth (p. 50) argues against 
Grube that the theory is presented as familiar to Socrates’ inter- 
locutors. It may be asked whether this old controversy is not 
perhaps somewhat artificial. Generally scholars look for a noticeable 
gap (Grube calls it an abyss) between 76 caddy as found in earlier 
dialogues, and 75 xaAdv as a form. R. Robinson has accentuated 
the gap by reintroducing the term “ universal ” into the discussion. 
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Hackforth does not use the term, but he too seems to make an 
unnecessarily harsh distinction between substances and forms. This 
choristic perspective creates its own difficulties. At 103 C ff. (pp. 
149 ff.) Haekforth believes that the entities excluding each other 
are all immanent forms, and that at this stage of the discussion 
yyy also is a form, (Later, however, he recognizes that ultimately, 
i.e., after 105 E, yvy7 turns out to be a substance.) This arbitrary 
division forces him to translate 7a rpia as if it were + rpias and to 
assume that fire and snow are spoken of as forms, not substances. 
I would suggest that for Plato there is no such cleareut division 
between forms and substances. To be sure, the forms are cere- 
moniously introduced in this very dialogue, and Plato makes a radi- 
cal distinction between things that are eternal and stable (i.e., 
forms), and the evanescent things which participate in them. But 
both are things, both are called by the same name, and an argument 
may be conducted without a full awareness whether the things under 
discussion are the one or the other. In other dialogues Plato is more 
careful, but in the Phaedo he does not heed the injunction of Re- 
public 511B that we must operate with and through the forms 
only, without utilizing sense data. The word ¢i§os at 104 C 7 is not 
decisive; things are things, and the terminology varies with the 
circumstances, though Grube is certainly right in finding that Plato 
is reluctant to use the term in this dialogue before the superior 
status of some things has been fully argued. 

Socrates and his interlocutors, then, may be less clear in their 
minds about the mutual exclusiveness of logical, phenomenological, 
and metaphysical modes of speech than we are. Such terms as 
katacyeiv, Kev éri, dvaykaleyv, ete. are ambiguous. Logi- 
cally they may refer to the interaction of forms; phenomenologically 
they refer to the behavior of substances. But chiefly—and that is 
what creates the difficulty—they may be used to refer to the inter- 
action between two things of which the one appears to us to be a 
form and the other a substance. A clearcut instance of this dif- 
ficulty occurs in 104E 1, which Hackforth hopes to eliminate by 
suggesting that Plato uses his language loosely. But if he does, 
then Plato cannot be as fully aware of the categorical distinetion 
between substances and forms as Hackforth expects him to be. 
(Cf. also the language of Sophist 247 A-C, where Plato is asking 
questions of the atomists.) 

Hackforth himself comes close to acknowledging this. Comment- 
ing on the military metaphors, whose function in the argument was 
pointed out by Burnet, he shows that they enable Plato to put 
several things on the same footing though they do not belong there 
(p. 157): snow not withstanding heat is a physical operation, 
whereas two not withstanding odd, and soul not withstanding death 
point to an analytical proposition. Does not this peculiar align- 
ment indicate that Plato has less regard for categories than we? In 
any ease, as Hackforth acutely observes, the disjunction perishing- 
withdrawing is used rather disingenuously by Plato with a view to 
the demonstration of the immortality of the soul: the soul imposes 
its own terminology in advance on the dialectic which is supposed to 
work toward an understanding of its nature. 

In this connection, it may be asked whether the common transla- 
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tion of ovgia as “reality ” is not somewhat misleading. The term 
positively invites self-predication; it is both object of thought, and 
the reality of that object. At 76D, 78D, 92D et al. Jowett’s 
“essence,” unfortunately given up in the most recent edition, is 
much preferable; ef. the distinction between oicia and zafos in 
Hippias Major 301 B 8. “ Essence” has this advantage, that under 
its aegis the interchangeability of yvy7—form and yy = sub- 
stance will be less surprising. There is no danger of conceptualist 
misinterpretation, since the existence of ovgia is made quite clear 
throughout. 

Hackforth’s commentary on the methodological passage 99 D ff. 
(pp. 136 ff.) is impressive in its simplicity and finesse. He never 
avoids the difficulties, but he makes his way through them so assur- 
edly that in the end they do not seem as perplexing as other com- 
mentators have pronounced them to be. His major contribution is 
his explanation of the plural a wey... a dé in 100 A46 (ef, 
épunbevra 101 D 4) as referring to steps in a series of intermediate 
deductions from a hypothesis proposed to validate an original state- 
ment. That is, he sees several stages of deduction between the 
hypothesis and the demonstrand, each featuring one intermediate 
statement, rather than a number of statements equidistant from the 
hypothesis. Moreover, he argues, the two accounts 100 A and 101 D 
are about the same procedure. 

Hackforth’s proposal looks very attractive, especially in view of 
the language of 101 K 1ff. However, a doubt remains. The stress 
On gupdwveiy reads suspiciously like the emphasis on proper articu- 
lation, Politicus 262 A-263 B, Phaedrus 265 D-E, Sophist 253 B. It 
is conceivable that, according to Plato, propositions deduced from a 
hypothesis, though true enough in themselves, can be out of tune 
with each other and/or the hypothesis exactly as the later passages 
envisage ideas which are recognized as belonging to the genus X but 
are not the most orderly or exhaustive species into which X may be 
divided. Such an analogy, though purely formal, might argue 
against the adoption of Hackforth’s chain interpretation. 

I do not understand why Hackforth (p. 138) feels that the mean- 
ing of Adyoa shifts between 100 A 1 and A4. We know (cf., e.g., 
Theaetetus 202 A 8ff., Sophist 262 A ff.) that only a compound 
Aoyos will be likely to reproduce the formal pattern of reality. In 
other words, a minimum Adyos of an épyov OY mpaypa OF ovcia 
(whether the thing is real or phenomenal does not matter) contains 
a subject and a predicate. éy [rois] Adyous at 100 A 1 is parallel to 
év etxoot in A 2; hence the éy here does not refer to the medium in 
which something is discussed, but the mirror in which it is viewed 
(ef. Theaetetus 206 D 3). Hence statements, not arguments. 

A few additional points on the commentary. P. 95: Hackforth 
suggests that it is “immoderate aversion from physical pains” 
rather than the experience of the pain itself which pollutes the 
soul. Plato’s language (e.g. 83D 4-5) does not warrant this. The 
fact is that the present passage does not tally with other pronounce- 
ments of Plato according to which the soul of the good man is not 
affected by the pains of his body. The reason for this inconsistency 
is, of course, the death-orientation of the psychology in the Phaedo. 
P. 100, 88 A 2; ef. note 1: the oi must refer to Simmias. At 77 A ff. 
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he had already expressed his conviction that soul exists before birth. 
P. 113, 92D 2: 6d6e wai . . . should be understood along the lines 
proposed by Lorimer (C.R#., LIT [1938] pp. 165-6); read: “ which 
is what prompts most people to have their beliefs.” For Soxei in 
the sense of Soxei & Soxei, cf. Gorgias 465 A 4 (Aristides) and 503 E 
3, where zrpoodéepe: equals rpoodépe a mpooéepet. P. 123, note 3: as 
regards Alemaeon’s ideas about the brain, see now the reservations 
of Vlastos, Gnomon, XX VII (1955), p. 69. P. 124, 97 B 6-7: I do 
not think the eixj dipw passage has been properly explained yet. A 
note from Hackforth would have been welcome. Finally, one of the 
most useful features of the book is the printing, in a new transla- 
tion, of a set of dzopia. by Strato concerning the proof from 
opposites. 

In the translation, Hackforth has paid more attention to the 
papyri than translators usually do. Examples: 81B 3, 82B 8, 
82D 7. Altogether, his translation is a distinguished one. Here 
are a few comments: P. 34, 60 E 6-7; ef. 60 E 8 and 61 A 8: does 
Socrates intend a differentiation between the meanings of zoveiy, 
mparrew, and épyalecOar? Cf. Charmides 163 B 1-3, where Critias 
analyzes the terms. If so, the humor of the notion of Socrates 
“ making ” music would be increased. P. 35, 61D 1: for “ seated,” 
read “in this position”; or better: “and assumed the position 
which he was to keep for the rest of the conversation.” He had been 
seated before. Pp. 35-6: the translation of 62A 1-7 is as confusing 
as the Greek, though the note on p. 191 indicates that Hackforth 
understands the passage correctly. P. 46, 65 B 11: “utterly ” is not 
necessary; éfararag@a: is no more emphatic than the simple verb. 
P. 47, 66 A 3: for “each constituent of reality,” read: “each real 
thing ”; 7a dvra here is a real plural, not referring to a collective 
unit. P. 48, 66D 2: & rovrov is emphatic: “it is the body which, 
for all these reasons, gives us no leisure...” P. 48, 66D 7: dAAa, 
at this point, means “ all right, then ” rather than “ however.” P. 54, 
68D 3: “ Astonishing” is too strong; “unconvincing”? P. 55, 
69 A-C: in this passage, 76 dvr. B2 and 8 does not seem to have 
the ontological value which Hackforth ascribes to it. Cf. B7. In 
his note on the passage on pp. 191-3 Hackforth has some excellent 
remarks on the near identity of dpero and dpdvnois in the text. His 
textual changes in A 8 and B3 seem to me unnecessary. Pp. 67 ff.: 
in his translation of dvayvno.s, Hackforth distinguishes between “ re- 
minder” (from thing to thing) and recollection (from thing to 
form). In line with my remarks above, I am not sure that such a 
distinction is legitimate. P. 82, 79 A 3: “mind” for 8:dvo.a is not 
entirely satisfactory. For “the mind’s reasoning,” read “ the reckon- 
ing of reason.” P. 109, 91 B 5-6; read “ this foolish belief of mine 
will, like me, fail to survive ... and perish very soon after my 
death.” P. 109, 91°C 5: Bluck’s translation of the bee clause is to 
be preferred. P. 124, 97 B 5: some words have been omitted in the 
translation. P. 125, 97D 7: the pun on yois might have been 
brought out. P. 133, 100B 1: I wonder whether there is not a 
need for expansion in the translation of this crucial sentence. Hack- 
forth puts it as if the assumption of the existence of the forms is an 
equivalent formulation of the hypothesis passage. In actuality, as 
Hackforth himself notes in his commentary, Plato is going to use 
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the assumption to demonstrate the hypothesis method (though it is 
true, of course, that the method had been introduced precisely for 
this purpose). Hence translate: ‘“ Well, here is the application to 
our present problem. Our soundest proposition, in this case, is 
nothing new, but....” P. 167,107 C 4: Socrates is exercised about 
the risk attending negligence, not the danger of negligence. P. 169, 
108D 1: for “what makes you say that?” read: “what descrip- 
tion is this? ” 

Textual comments: 66 B 4: with Viljoen (Mnemosyne, VII [1939], 
320) read péya for pera. Eliminate the transposition of rov Adyou 
év 7) oxeWe, and translate 67, B5 as “because.” 66 E 3: instead of 
deciding between the ¢pdvnois of Jamblichus and Plutarch, and the 
dpovjcews Of the MSS, I would rather, with Wilamowitz, throw it 
out altogether; interpolated from 68 A 2. 67D 1: Hackforth pays 
no attention to womep. Read, with T: domep éx Seopav ex Tov 
cdipatos: from the body as from bonds. 72D 1: for rev addov, 
Hackforth substitutes rwoév dAdAwv; convineingly, I think. 78D 
10f.: Classen’s suggestion of bracketing the first xaAoy seems to 
me worth considering; in that case, unbracket #) xaddv. 80C: R. G. 
Bury gave the right interpretation in Ph. W., LVI (1936), col. 1134. 
This also serves to support the translation of épa as “age.” 82B 6: 
the papyrus suggests sjuepwrepov, which Ritter approves. 99 B 8: I 
see no need for Burnet’s emendation. 104 C (p. 151, note 3): Hack- 
forth’s point is well taken. With his proposed change, compare 
Ritter in Bursian, CLXI (1913), p. 10. 104D3: Hackforth brackets 
aizo “with Stallbaum and Ross” (p. 194). Actually Stallbaum 
later proposed at rw (ef. Bursian, CLXI, p. 10); another possibility 
would be GAA rw; ef. rwi 104 E 7. 105 B 6-7: Hackforth proposes 
a transposition which seems to me unnecessary. 

Finally, two slips (I noticed no misprints): P. 58, note 1: Homer 
does not speak of a departing soul, but about the leave-taking of a 
visiting ghost. He does not speak of it as smoke, but compares it to 
smoke. P. 63: at the end of the fourth century? 


Tuomas G. ROSENMEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Ernest Barker. From Alexander to Constantine. Passages and 
Documents Illustrating the History of Social and Political Ideas, 
336 B. C.-A. D. 337. Translations with Introductions, Notes, and 
Essays. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. xxv + 505. $8.00. 


Sir Ernest Barker, now in his eighty-second year, put us all under 
obligation by writing this handsome and useful volume. Let us hope 
it will also reach students and professors of social sciences. More 
than one among the latter still thinks that Aristotle defined man as 
a political animal and that Greek political philosophy ended on this 
note. From more than a hundred sources, the author has collected 
significant passages illustrating the development of social and politi- 
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eal ideas during the six and half centuries which separate Eusebius 
from Aristotle. The passages are given in translation and accom- 
panied by explanatory introductions. Musonius Rufus and the flat- 
terer who composed the decree of Assus in honor of Caligula, the 
Jewish author of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and Epi- 
curus, Neo-Pythagorean writers on kingship and Origen, are equally 
heard in this assembly. The compiler wisely and generously went 
beyond his chronological limit and also included excerpts from 
Themistius, Synesius, and even from a Byzantine author of the 
eleventh century (Niculitzas) of whom I had never heard before. 
It is a pity that no place was found for the last Greek Platonist, 
Gemistus Plethon, that living link between Greek political thought 
and the Italian Renaissance (ef. K. Setton, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
C [1956], pp. 70-3). 

Of course, any selection of authoritative passages cannot satisfy 
everybody. I was a bit surprised to see “ The ideas and ideals of 
Alexander ” opening the collection. But the author here follows the 
views of W. W. Tarn on Alexander the Great which have not re- 
mained unchallenged (cf. C. P., 1950, pp. 41 ff.). The Biblical Psalm 
CX, quoted on p. 145, is referred to Simon Maccabaeus only by some 
very fanciful exegetes. If the platitudes of the Oration on King- 
ship in Corpus Hermeticum, Or. XVIII, merited inclusion in this 
volume, “the crabbed and difficult text ” (p. 374) should have been 
translated after the new edition of Nock-Festugiére. It is regrettable, 
further, that excerpts are not accompanied by selected bibliography. 
The reader who is not a specialist can hardly know how difficult 
and disputed the texts are which appear so smooth in Barker’s 
version. For instance, p. 229, translating Augustus’ Res Gestae, 34, 
the author follows Mommsen’s conjecture: dignitate. The text has, 
as we now know, auctoritate. But there is hardly any question of 
Roman history which is more debated to-day than the meaning of 
Augustus’ auctoritas. Incidentally, I note a slip. The author of The 
Discovery of Mind is Bruno Snell, not Bruno Kern, as is said on 
pp. 464-5. 

The texts included in this admirable volume, however, mirror the 
history of the social and political ideas of the upper class, “ The 
indictment of imperialism by Calgacus” (p. 240), despite the bril- 
liance of Tacitus’ rhetoric, is a poor substitute for the authentic 
voice of native opposition to the Macedonian and Roman conquerors, 
whether it be the Egyptian prophecy against Alexandria (see 
P. Oxyr., XXII, 2332) or Alexandrian invectives against the Caesars 
(on which see H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs 
[1954]). Again, Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and his sin of avarice had 
innumerable precursors in pages of Greek, Roman, Jewish, and 
Christian writers. Except for a passage from Cercidas (p. 58), he 
does not appear in this collection. The social antagonism is here 
seen from above as “sedition ” (see e.g. p. 60). Nor does what we 
may call the middle class express itself. I think, for instance, of such 
significant texts as the funerary inscription from Mactar (Tunisia) 
which proudly tells how a poor boy rose to fortune and fame by 
work and thrift (Buecheler, C.L.E., 1238; ef. M. Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. Econ. Hist. Rom. Emp., p. 292). Does not Horatio Alger’s 
hero belong to the history of American ideology? And the standing 
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motif of middle class epitaphs, neminem laesi (for Greek equivalents 
ef. M. N. Tod, Annual British School at Athens, XLVI [1951], pp. 
182-90), this Golden Rule of paganism under the Empire, does not 
it merit our attention more than, say, the commonplaces of Pliny’s 
Panegyrice (p. 253)? As to slavery, the author just reproduces some 
dry statements of Roman jurists (p. 267). What about the ideas 
of the slaves themselves? I think, for instance, of their expecta- 
tions of a decent standard of maintenance (cf. W. L. Westermann, 
Slave Systems [1955], pp. 64 and 117-18). I think also of the epi- 
taph of a certain Narcissus: Debita libertas iuveni mihi lege negata, 
morte immatura reddita perpetua est (Buecheler, C.L.E., 1015). 
Phaedrus’ words, words of a freed slave, that the fable was in- 
vented by “submissive slavery ” to express the feelings which could 
not be made known openly, are no less significant. This last refer- 
ence I owe to a very instructive article by E. M. Shtaerman (in 
Russian) on ideological currents in the Roman Empire (Symbolae 
R. Taubenschlag Dedicatae = Eos, XLVIII, 1 [1956]). 

The author says (p. 406), following the commonly held view, that 
the Church’s attitude to slavery was “cautious, or conservative.” 
But there is nothing cautious in two admonitions in the Pauline 
corpus (Coloss., 3, 22; Ephes., 6, 5) which he quotes, and in the 
parallel text, Doctr. XII Apostol., 4, 11, which he does not quote. 
In these exhortations, the slave is reminded to serve his master “ as 
unto the Lord,” as “a reproduction (typos) of God.” This paral- 
lelism between the slave-owner and Deity is something new. There 
is nothing similar in Judaism or Paganism either. Yet, to my knowl- 
edge at least, innumerable writers on “Social Gospel” take no 
notice of these Christian texts. It is amusing that Soviet historians, 
though talking about slavery without end, are no more curious. 
But they were, and to a large degree still are, helpless prisoners of 
Marxian formalism which distorts their view of slavery. For Marx, 
according to the knowledge of his time, understood slavery in terms 
of Roman jurisprudence. The above-mentioned great work of the 
late lamented W. L. Westermann, in fact, for the first time opens 
the way to the understanding of the manifold character of slavery 
in Antiquity. 

Evias J. BICKERMAN. 

CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


PrerRE Livigue. Agathon. Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1955. Pp. 176. (Annales de VUniversité de Lyon, 
troisiéme série: Lettres, fase. 26.) 


The minor tragie poets of the fifth century have received little 
recent attention from scholars, and this careful and detailed study 
is therefore most welcome. M. Lévéque has here brought together all 
the available material relevant to Agathon, in order to give “une 
vision aussi compléte que possible, qui le présentat, non pas abstraite- 
ment, mais incarné dans |’Athénes de la guerre du Péloponnése et 
qui montrat ses attaches avec la société aussi bien que sa place dans 
Vhistoire de la tragédie greeque” (p. 9). While relying primarily 
on the ancient evidence, he has also judiciously discussed and evalu- 
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ated modern criticism of the poet. The first part of the book deals 
with Agathon’s personal history, the second with his work. 

In part one, the facts of Agathon’s life are assembled and a 
chronology established (Appendix I). He was born in 448/7 B.C., 
won his first tragie victory in 417/16, and died at Pella, probably 
in 401/0. Two contemporary sources, Aristophanes’ Thesmophori- 
azusae and Plato’s Symposium, have left us a vivid portrait of him. 
Lévéque draws fully on both, while attempting, as well, to counter- 
balance the satire and mockery which color them. He sees Agathon, 
like his contemporary Alcibiades, as a striking illustration of the 
development of individualism in Athens at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (pp. 78-9). Both were of the Athenian nobility, rich 
and of great personal beauty, vain and egocentric, devoted followers 
of the Sophists, as well as members of the Socratic circle. Agathon, 
however, seems never to have entered the public life of the city 
except in the role of poet. 

Among the various aspects of Agathon’s career, his relationship 
with Aristophanes is of special interest, in view of the seemingly 
conflicting evidence of the sources. In the Symposium, they are 
represented as friends; the Thesmophoriazusae, on the other hand, 
contains an attack on both the person and the work of Agathon. 
Lévéque’s position on this problem seems to me untenable. He finds 
the criticism in the Thesmophoriazusae so violent that he is led to 
deny the existence of the friendly relationship implied in Plato’s 
account. In order to avoid questioning the historicity of the dia- 
logues, he conjectures that Agathon might have wished Aristophanes 
to be present at the celebration of his victory even though they were 
not on friendly terms (pp. 45-6). Although he does not believe that 
lines 83-5 of the Frogs are to be taken ironically, he comments that 
“ Agathon peut fort bien paraitre bon poéte 4 Aristophane, main- 
tenant qu’il est parti pour Pella et que la scéne attique est vide 
d’auteurs de talent” (p. 62). It seems much more likely, however, 
that Plato represents the true relationship between the two men. 
They were in fact personal friends, although Aristophanes did not 
admire the younger poet’s work (ef. W. R. Roberts, J. H.8., XX 
[1900], pp. 44-56). Both here, and in later chapters where the 
poet’s style is analyzed, a comparison with Euripides and the manner 
in which he is parodied by Aristophanes would have been of great 
interest. 

In part two, Lévéque discusses the subject matter and the style 
of Agathon’s work. The subjects, if not the exact titles, of eight 
plays are known—Achilles, Aerope, Alemeon, Anthos, Ilioupersis(?), 
Mysians, Telephos, and Thyestes. In most cases, very little more 
than the title can be discovered. It is disappointing to find that 
Lévéque occasionally attempts to restore details of these lost trage- 
dies by comparison with works of other dramatists, though these 
themselves are frequently known only through secondary sources. 
For example, his conclusions that the Alemeon dealt with the pur!- 
fication of the hero at Psophis after the matricide, as did Sophocles’ 
Alemeon (pp. 93-4), and that the Mysians and Telephos were, as 
in the case of Sophocles, two plays rather than two names for the 
same play (p. 99), are based on insufficient evidence. On the other 
hand, his discussion of two innovations of Agathon mentioned by 
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Aristotle is sound and convincing. The first of these concerns a kind 
of epic tragedy (Poet., 1456 a 15-20), probably on the fall of Troy, 
which derived its effect from a rapid succession of episodes rather 
than from delineation of character. Lévéque suggests that it should. 
be regarded as a return to the process of composition used in the 
earliest tragedy, an archaism rather than an innovation (p. 104). 
Here, I believe, Aristotle’s commendation of Euripides for drama- 
tizing only a portion of the Iliowpersis (he is referring probably 
to Troades and a lost play EH peios) is pertinent. Agathon at least 
once seems to have carried further the tendency of Euripides to 
compress the material of a trilogy into a single play, a tendency 
which may well have been encouraged by his audience’s familiarity 
with the legends. In a smaller way, Agathon’s compression of Euri- 
pides’ elaborate description of the letters of Theseus’ name (fr. 
382 N.?) in his reuse of this device in Telephos (fr. 4 N.?) illus- 
trates the same tendency. 

A second innovation mentioned by Aristotle (Poet. 1451 b 21-5) 
eredits Agathon with the use of both fictitious incidents and names 
in a play ealled Anthos. The numerous emendations proposed for 
the title are ably and, it is to be hoped, finally disposed of. Gude- 
mann had suggested *Av@y on the basis of the Arabic tradition, but 
gave no theory as to its meaning. Two other conjectures, “Av@m and 
*AvOci, originated by Welcker and later developed by Corbato and 
Pitcher, are open to the conclusive objection that they derive from 
popular folk stories which do not seem to be earlier than the fourth 
century and cannot, in any case, fit the phrase of Aristotle ra re 
mpaypata Kat Ta rerotnra. Lévéque argues that the manu- 
seript reading "Ave should be retained, and suggests that it refers 
to some flower which was intimately connected with the play itself 
(p. 111).1 There is good reason to suppose that Agathon might 
substitute an unconventional title for the usual proper name in a 
tragedy which in respect to names was already unconventional. The 
frequent occurrence of the word dyOos in the Symposium supports 
this theory and may also indicate that this play was one of the 
tetralogy with which Agathon won his first victory (p. 111). Here 
again we see Agathon going a step further than Euripides. Though 
the latter freely invented situations and characters (for example, 
Lycus in Heracles and Menoeceus in Phoenissae), he never, so far 
as we know, departed from the mythological repertory in his choice 
of names.? On the other hand, it should be noted that Aristotle 
cites the Anthos as one example and not as a unique phenomenon. 
Lévéque rightly emphasizes the importance of this new type of 
tragedy as a forerunner of New Comedy. 

In his chapters on the general spirit and style of Agathon’s work, 
Lévéque analyzes his debt to the Sophists, which is everywhere 
apparent in both his thought and expression. By prudent use of 


‘In an article on the tragedies of Agathon, published since the appear- 
ance of Lévéque’s book, I. Machina also defends the MS reading, but 
eh that Anthos is a proper name (Dioniso, XVIII [1955], pp. 

7 The question of invention in tragedy has been interestingly re- 
examined by If. C, Baldry in “ Aristotle and the Dramatization of 
Legend,” C.Q., LV (1954), pp. 151-7. 
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the parodies in Aristophanes and Plato, Lévéque has formulated 
the characteristics of his style as “ recherche de |’élégance et du bril- 
lant, qui devait parfois dégénérer en préciosité, mais n’en témoignait 
pas moins d’un louable souci de perfection esthétique” (p. 137). 
His tragedy is both philosophical and rhetorical, and here as else- 
where Agathon, following in the footsteps of Euripides, points to 
the tragedy of the fourth century. Although all the sources have 
been used with the utmost thoroughness, the loss of the poet’s actual 
work weakens any but the most general conclusions. 

A final chapter is devoted to the innovations made by the poet 
in the structure, metrics, and music of his tragedies. Of these, the 
introduction of embolima, choral interludes unrelated to the action 
of the play, in the place of stasima, had the greatest importance for 
the history of drama. 

Lévéque has produced no new or startling theories in his study 
of Agathon, but he has been very successful in evaluating sources 
and choosing with discernment between the conflicting opinions of 
earlier scholars. My chief criticism is that he limits himself too 
strictly to his single character. The book would have gained much 
from a larger frame of comparison with contemporary tragedy, 
especially Euripidean. Despite this defect, it clearly achieves the 
status of a competent and definitive study. 


Patricia NEILS BOULTER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MarGAaRETE Bieper. The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 232, 712 figs. on 
unnumbered plates. $17.50. (Columbia Bicentennial Editions 
and Studies.) 


To the student of ancient art, sculpture always presents the 
severest problems, and of sculpture the most difficult is that of the 
Hellenistic Age. Therefore Miss Bieber’s book, which is a monu- 
mental treatment of Hellenistic sculpture, merits notice in all periodi- 
eals which deal with classical studies, although the detailed reviews 
it deserves must be left to more strictly archaeological journals. We 
may add that it has also found its proper setting in a handsomely 
manufactured volume. 

The author begins by defining Hellenistic art and setting forth its 
characteristics. Sinee everyone has his own notion of what the 
Hellenistic period is, we may note that it is here very sensibly re- 
stricted to the period between Alexander’s death and the principate 
of Augustus, i. e. ca. 330 to 30 B. C., with the fourth century serving 
as introduction and transition. The methods of earlier scholars of 
this age are discussed, and the author states her determination to 
combine these methods: that is, (a) working by externally dated 
pieces, (b) by styles, and (ec) by periods. Here she might have 
added that her own predilection is to trace the work of known 
sculptors, and to assign works to their hands or schools wherever 
possible. 
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We proceed to a study of the forerunners—Praxiteles, Scopas, 
and Lysippus. Since we have practically nothing from the hands 
of any of the three (today it simply will not do to state that the 
Olympian Hermes is an original work of the master), we are lead 
to the usual contemplation of copies, adaptations, schools, ete. Com- 
ing into the Hellenistic Age proper, we are given a very fruitful 
comparison between the Attic and Asian styles, where a good many 
basic works are carefully treated. Next,.the author turns to a con- 
sideration of geographically separated “schools” established long 
ago by Guy Dickins: Alexandrian, Pergamene, Rhodian (a short 
chapter on Priene is also added). She quite properly points out 
that there was considerable interplay between these centers, and 
that the kinds of things originally attributed to such schools are 
not in fact restricted to the geographical areas concerned. This has 
long been evident for the first school and the last, and we are today 
seeing more and more that the Pergamene style (that is, the style 
of the great Altar) is by no means confined to Pergamum, nor, for 
that matter, to the East. 

Finally, we go on to contemplate the kinds of “ styles,” or trends 
which oppose each other throughout the course of Hellenistic art: 
Rococo (an unhappy term, but understandable) and Classicistie (for 
which we might almost substitute “ Archaistic’”’). These are again 
well-considered chapters which forcefully demonstrate the problems 
which faced the Hellenistic sculptor. Some general conclusions are 
then presented, and as appendices we are given a chronology, a 
bibliography (called “select” but in fact very comprehensive), a 
good index, and a list of plates with their sources. The plates are 
admirable, and admirably arranged, although the reviewer would 
have preferred to see more actual Hellenistic works and fewer 
copies and adaptations. In the second edition it would be helpful 
to provide an apparatus to aid in getting from plates to text with 
less fumbling. 

When a great work of this sort is brought out, the question 
always arises as to whether it will be the great work—the great 
reference book for our day, at least. I think that the present study— 
for the kind of study it is—will be such a work. At the same time, 
it does not fill quite all our needs for a proper evaluation of Hel- 
lenistie sculpture. We need supplementary material of two kinds, 
which, though subordinate, will form two basic studies in them- 
selves. One will be a carefully selected series of original works of 
the Hellenistic period (without regard to sculptor, style, or school) 
which can be absolutely dated by external evidence. This list will 
be accompanied by fresh photographs, particularly of details, so 
that we can see how Hellenistic sculptors worked, and how they 
changed their style and technique from generation to generation—if 
possible, from decade to decade. The other study will consider sculp- 
ture on the peripheries of the Hellenistic kingdoms, and will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the artistic interaction between the Greeks 
and their neighbors: to the East—Egyptians, Persians, Scythians, 
Indians; to the West—the Italic peoples, the Etruseans and the 
Romans. 

And who is there who could bring together the material for these 
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two great supplements so that our knowledge of Hellenistic seulp- 
ture will finally be complete? It must be someone with deep experi- 
ence matched by great vigor, and equipped with a profound knowl- 
edge of all that has been said and written before. Are the nomina- 
tions open? Then, since we wish to propose a candidate who will be 
seconded by all, it will have to be Miss Margarete Bieber. 


J. H. Youna. 


THE JOHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Louis Rosert. Hellenica: Recueil d’épigraphie, de numismatique et 
d’antiquités greeques. Volume X. Paris, Librairie d’Amérique 
et d’Orient, 1955. Pp. 313; 47 plates. $12.80 unbound. 


One outlet for the enormous productivity of the distinguished 
archaeologist Louis Robert is the series Hellenica, which he himself 
publishes and to which usually, as in the case of volume X, he alone 
contributes. The volumes of this remarkable series, which began on 
a smaller scale in 1940, appear at irregular intervals, but when 
they do appear, it is a great moment, because Louis Robert, since 
the death of Adolf Wilhelm, has, I presume, been universally recog- 
nized not only as an able worker in many fields but as the preeminent 
master in the field of Greek Epigraphy. 

This preeminence rests in the first place on his thorough knowl- 
edge of Greek, secondly on the possession of files which someday 
will be published as an epigraphical handbook of several volumes, 
but it is due above all to the art with which he uses this knowledge 
and to his severe application of correct epigraphical method. His 
art, which gives style to everything he writes, is more easily studied 
precisely in the developed essays of Hellenica. 

The present volume contains articles on inscribed and uninscribed 
dedications and votive reliefs, also other epigraphical publications 
as well as topographical and numismatie studies. There are too 
many to list and they are all models of method, but I might mention 
a group of funeral altars from Acmonia on pp. 247-56 for a fasci- 
nating study of the close connection between the decoration of 
funerary monuments and their inscriptions. Most interesting too 
are the new documents concerning the Roman colony of Parion and 
the new sarcophagus from Parion with three Greek epigrams. 

The photographs of inscriptions are presented as true evidence. 
In line 10 of Plate XXXIX, 1, I read the name as ‘Hpaxdewdwpos. 
In lines 1-2 of Plate XVIII, 1, I read the name as Myrpodarns 
K<e>:A[A]|Hv0s, in which the second element (with an incomplete 
epsilon as a second letter) seems to me a patronymic rather than an 
ethnic, in fact the genitive of the rare name KvAAjv. On Plate V, 
line 9, I cannot read Mécyw, but in line 10 I think I read ’Em«ryre 


and in line 12 Tepria 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tur JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 
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G. J. M. J. Te Rieve. Les femmes chez Eschyle. Groningen, J. B. 
Wolters, 1955. Pp. 87. 


Prominent among the critical clichés inherited from the scholar- 
ship of the previous century is the notion that Aeschylus, an 
“ archaic” dramatist, was incapable of portraying character in three 
dimensions; the dramatic refinement of psychological insight into 
character remained to be mastered by Sophocles, and more com- 
pletely by Euripides. Dr. Te Riele’s study of the characterization 
of women in Aeschylean tragedy should effectively dispose of any 
lingering traces of this oversimplified dogma. 

The bulk of his essay is devoted to an analysis of the women in 
the plays of Aeschylus in terms of a series of characteristics posited 
as distinctively feminine; e. g., sensitivity in personal relationships, 
curiosity, lack of realism in attitude, and a drive toward self expres- 
sion, especially at the inopportune moment. It is beyond the com- 
petence of the reviewer to judge with confidence the validity of Te 
Riele’s standards of femininity. Be this as it may, his conclusions are 
unquestionably correct: Aeschylus understood the virtues, foibles, 
and idiosyncracies of women, and skillfully projected this under- 
standing into his art. Atossa, Io, the Oceanids, the Danaids, and 
Clytemnestra are, in their various ways, appropriately depicted as 
true representatives of their sex. 

Te Riele is an intelligent and informed critic. If there is a de- 
ficiency in his study, it is a failure inherent in his method. A eate- 
gorical approach of this type tends naturally to overstress its own 
self-sufficiency, and tempts its user to ignore the claims on charac- 
terization of dramatic necessity and aesthetic purpose. While Te 
Riele is aware of these pitfalls, he does not always avoid stumbling 
into them. When, for example, he cites Agamemnon 600-14 (Clytem- 
nestra’s avowal of her love for and fidelity to Agamemnon) as evi- 
dence of her guilty conscience and feminine instability, he seems to 
lose sight of the superbly ironic dramatic movement. Such a speech 
does not portray Clytemnestra as a symbol of generic woman, but 
Clytemnestra as Clytemnestra, queen, conspirator, and master strate- 
gist. Finally, any treatment of characterization in Aeschylean 
tragedy, in even partial isolation from the dramatic context, sets 
for itself severe limitations. I believe that Te Riele realizes that the 
plays of Aeschylus are in nature architectural, rather than sculp- 
tural, and that character is used by the playwright as a subordinate, 
if integral, element of his work. Unfortunately, the method of 
Te Riele’s analysis leads him at times to implicit contradiction of 
this essential fact. 


Rosert Durr Murray, Jr. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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